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College censors crime reports 


History Month. 


Putting on a show 


FOLK SINGER Martha Leader sings in a recent event at 
the Bentley Library gallery to help celebrate Women’s 


D. Miller photo 


New video to aim 
at youth market 


® Employees agree 
old tape is out of 
date, look to redo 
for today’s student 


By BREEDA WHITMORE 
Managing Editor 


he college has moved to kick 

out the old marketing video 
in favor of a more up-to- 

date, exciting, youth-oriented one. 
The general concensus is that the 
original video, made 12 to 14 years 
ago, lacks vitality and movement. 
“This video is very good for 


non-traditional or older students,” 
said Ernie Greenslade, director of 
public information, in a Feb. 29 
meeting. “High school students, 
who are media-savvy, would tune 
it right out. It reinforces the nega- 
tive image of NECC.” 

Now the challenge is to hit 
high school students with a video 
that portrays NECC as a college 
having the best value for their 
money, in a friendly and cozy en- 
vironment. 

“The script is flabby,” said Jo- 
seph LeBlanc, associate professor 
of English, about the old video. 
“Words are crucially important. 
You need to tell me what I can 


See VIDEO, page 7 


® By withholding 
crime report info, 
NECC violates 
state law 


By JASON B. GROSKY 
Editor 


Ithough Massachusetts law 
Asse colleges to main 

tain a daily security log, 
the Observer has yet to receive any 
indication or evidence showing 
NECC does so. 

Joseph Brown, dean of admin- 
istrative services, oversees all cam- 
pus security, but could not pro- 
vide the proof nor verification of 
the log’s existence. 

“To the best of my knowledge, 
there is no security log kept on 
this campus,” he said. 

Without a daily log, the college 
and its security office is in direct 
violation of state law, according to 
Mike Hiestand, an attorney at the 
Student Press Law Center in Ar- 
lington, Va. 

The situation mirrors a trend 
occurring nationwide, in which 
college newspapers are being de- 
nied access to campus crime re- 


Hartleb 


® Trustees add to 
president’s salary, 
looking to meet 
national average 


By DAVID C. MILLER 
News Editor 


resident David Hartleb’s sal- 
P ary was boosted to $90,500 

by the NECC board of trust- 
ees at its last meeting. 

The president signed on in Janu- 
ary for an annual salary of $80,000 
along with an additional $750 
monthly housing allowance. 

While Hartleb will benefit from 
the decision, the board did not 
initiate the compensation process. 
The Higher Education Coordinat- 
ing Council called for it. 

HECC recommended across- 
the-board salary increases for all 
state college presidents a few years 
ago. Until recently, the recommen- 
dation was stalled at the state 
level. In January, HECC gave the 
power to the local boards to imple- 
ment salary increases to their re- 
spective presidents. 

According to trustee Patricia 


Missing in Action 


“We don’t do 
logs...We’re a 
security office, 
not a police 


department.” 
Armond Gendron 


ports. In recent years, area stu- 
dent papers at UMass/Amherst (The 
Daily Collegian) and Salem State 
(The Log) faced stonewalling tech- 
niques and were repeatedly de- 
nied campus crime reports. The 
same problem exists at NECC. 
Although crimes occur at the 
Haverhill campus, facts regarding 
the incidents are being hidden 
from the public, including the 
college’s students and employees. 
For three weeks, the Observer 
has been denied access to security's 
original incident (also known as 
crime) reports. This refusal directly 
violates Massachusetts open 
records laws, and the Freedom of 
Information Act (ch. 4, sec? 7, cl. 
26; ch. 66, secs. 10-18), said 


Hiestand. 

Massachusetts is one of seven 
states with an open-campus po- 
lice log act, which was amended to 
the state’s daily police log law (ch. 
41, sec. 98F) on April 13, 1995. 

The law states that security 
“shall make, keep and maintain a 
daily log, written in a form that 
can be easily understood, record- 
ing, in a chronological order, all 
responses to valid complaints re- 
ceived, crimes reported, thenames, 
addresses of persons arrested and 
the charges against such persons 
arrested. 

“All entries in said daily logs 
shall, unless otherwise provided 
by law, be public records available 
without charge to the public dur- 
ing regular business hours and at 
all other reasonable times...” 

Armond Gendron, NECC secu- 
rity lieutenant, said the college 
does not maintain a master log, a 
direct violation of the contract 
between the Merrimack Valley 
Guard Service (which provides the 
security officers) and NECC, which 
was signed in June 1991. 

Section 7.24 of the contract says, 
“Each security guard shall com- 
plete a daily report-and the con- 
tractor shall maintain a log book 

See COLLEGE, page 8 


gets pay hike 


Flynn, HECC came up with the 
$90,500 figure for a entry level 
base salary for entry level presi- 
dents. She said HECC came up 
with that figure based upon sev- 
eral factors including the com- 
parative salaries of other commu- 
nity college presidents in other 
states, and the length oftime since 
their last increase in 1992. 


“I don’t look at this as a raise,” 
Flynn said. “What this is a salary 
adjustment.” 

Flynn chaired a subcommittee 
to study the presidential compen- 
sation issue. She told the board 
that based upon information pro- 
vided by HECC they would go 
along with the “recommended fig- 

See TRUSTEES, page 7 


® Staffer pops 
the question on a 
surprise trip 


By TARA CARBONE 
Features Editor 


ark Sommer, assistant 
director for the 
Gallaudet University 


Regional Center, invited his 
girlfriend to spend the rest of 
her life with him. 

Sommer decided after be- 
ing with his girlfriend, Lisa 
DeWindt, a school counselor at 
the Newton North High School, 


Eiffel Tower proposal 


File photo 
Mark Sommer, and his 
fiance, Lisa DeWindt. 


for three years, he would sur- 

prise her with a trip to Paris 

and a proposal in front of the 
Eiffel Tower. 

Sommer and DeWindt met 

at a student fair at the Mary- 

See STAFFER, page 6 


Quote of the Day 


Sports 
Women’s hoop 
team lose in 
Region XXIII 


finals, 52-49 
See page 23 


“I don’t believe in the censor- 
ship of higher education. 

Adults ought to be able to do 
what they want.” 


President David Hartleb on Internet censorship, 
See Internet, back page | 
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Just tell the truth 


@ Censoring incident 
reports violates the 
rights of everyone 
affiliated with NECC 


tudents and employees at the col- 
lege deserve to know what crimes 


and incidents occur at 100 Elliott 
Street. Sadly, that’s not the case. 

By intentionally whiting-out people’s 
names from incident reports, Joe Brown, 
dean of administrative services, vio- 
lates Massachusetts Open Records Laws. 

Brown said the reports were cleaned 
up to protect the identity of the victims 
or those mentioned in security’s re- 
ports. He specifically pointed out a case 
involved a student who collapsed while 
having an epileptic seizure. 

It’s the Observer's policy to generally 
print the names of people involved in 
incidents reported by security, but it 


Editorials 


depends upon what happened. 

In this case, the paper would not 
have printed a name, but if a student’s 
car was broken into, his or her name 
would be included in the report. 

Although Brown’s intentions are sin- 
cere, sincerity does not override the 
law or the truth in this matter. 

Recently, Brown not only censored 
the reports, he also withheld two of 
them, saying the cases were under in- 
vestigation, even though the media 
and public are legally entitled to any 
reports, regardless of investigations. 

The Observer has earned its reputa- 
tion for well-written, balanced writing, 
and this paper does not sensationalize 
in its crime coverage. Everyone at NECC 
has a right to timely access and com- 
plete crime reports. It’s time for the 
college come clean in this matter 

See related story, page 1 


Censoring the ‘Net won’t work 


®@ Restricting the use of 
explicit material treats 
adults like little kids 


( vingto officials say they are go- 
ing to engage in talks regarding 
the college’s Internet use policy. 

The discussions will center around what 

students can and cannot view on the 

worldwide computer network. 

Most NECC students are legal adults 
with the ability to walk into a conve- 
nience store and purchase pornographic 
magazines. It shouldn’t be any differ- 
ent on the Internet. 

But students should not lose Internet 
access because they are viewing mate- 
rial someone doesn’t like. The college 
does not need a policy to decide how 


students should use the equipment. 

Not long ago, America Online, a 
commercial Internet provider, censored 
certain subject matter using words such 
as breasts, sex and abortion. 

An uproar from users occurred be- 
cause women who wanted informa- 
tion on breast cancer were denied, and 
others seeking help regarding sexual 
abuse could not retrieve the proper 
information. The company lifted its 
ban in the wake of the strong reaction. 

That’s what could happen at NECC if 
the college starts censoring certain 
words or subject matter. The college 
could learn a lot from AOL’s mistake. 

President David Hartleb has said he 
does not believe in censoring higher 
education — let’s hope this hope this is 
included in any formal Internet policy. 

See related story, page 24 


Want new culture, study abroad 


To the editor: 

Each day in our lives we encounter people 
from different cultures. Some areas are in 
our workplace, school and social activities. 
People from different cultural backgrounds 
provide a unique perspective. 

Their culture allows us more awareness 
and appreciation for their different values 
and customs. 

It allows us to broaden bur knowledge. 


More Letters page 4 


We can become aware of their culture. 
Are you interested in learning about 
other cultures? Do you wish to teach others 
about your culture or share with others, 
your culture? 
Ifyou are interested, please see me at the 
counseling center office for more details. 
Jo Ann Burke, graduate student intern 


Dean of students shares college tips 


To all NECC students: 

1, Never, never, never, never, never, never 
quit. (a commencement speech by Winston 
Churchill 2. Pay attention to everything in 
one class today. 3. Get someplace early and 
enjoy waiting. 4. Walk to class with some- 
one new. 5. Find something you like about 
the class and tell the teacher. 6. Go to the 
library and study for one hour. 7. Cheer 
somebody up. 8. Study with somebody. 9. 
Describe one of your classes to someone at 
home. 

10. Never miss a class. 11. If you abso- 
lutely have to miss a day or more of classes, 
call the dean of students and ask that your 
teachers be notified; ask for assignments. 
12. Go toa college event someday instead of 


National Pacemaker 
Fall 1995 
ACP Best of Show 
Fall 1995 
Gold Crown Award 
Spring 1995 


rushing home or to work. 13. Ask your 
teacher for extra help. 14. In your classes, 
never get into a position where you have to 
make excuses. 15. Treat your teachers the 
way you want to be treated. 16. Make a 
friend in the registrar's office. 17.Go see the 
tutorial labs; say hello to the staff. 18. Don’t 
worry, do your best. 

If your college experience has taught 
you anything, send it to me with your 
name, address and college program and I'll 
include it in future college tips. 


Thanks, 

Norman J. Landry, dean of student 
services, 

B-209, 374-3625, 

e-mail nlandry@necc.mass.edu 
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Sports are alive and well 


ith the college enrollment down 
by 19 percent, athletic programs 
having difficulty fielding teams 


and athletic funding cut almost $30,000 
over the past three years, it might appear 
that the time has come to eliminate sports. 

However, a closer look at athletic pro- 
grams in other institutions around the 
state and the nation reveals similar prob- 


lems. “UNH Sports Could Be Facing Cuts” 
reads the headline in a local paper of a 
recent article which states that rising costs, 
increasing opportunities for women and 
lack of funding at the University of New 
Hampshire could force the school to cut 
some sports programs. 

What has happened to the sports pro- 
gram at NECC is not unique to NECC, or to 
athletics for that matter. It is a fact that our 
own campus resources are severely limited, 
enrollment is tumbling, and a great deal of 
frustration exists. 

Are we ready to close the college? I think 
not. The focus for the Department of Sport 
and Leisure Studies, as well as President 
David Hartleb is to re-examine our goals 
and develop an all out campaign to “find a 
way.” 

Our sports programs are on the rebound. 
A closer look at what has been happening 
over the past two years since the program 
was in shambles shows some positive ways 
of improvement used to re-establish itself. 

The recruiting program that began last 
summer with the Summer Basketball League 
will be intensified and used as a tool not 
only to help recruit athletes, but to entice 
potential students. 

This program brings some 1,200 junior 
and senior high school students to the 
campus and is an excellent opportunity to 
get information about NECC into their 
hands. Many of these students return to 
play basketball each year, and this provides 
an avenue to keep in touch with them and 
guide them on their educational decisions. 

Along with this wholesale approach, a 
recruiting effort is being made by each 
coach in contacting high school senior ath- 
letes and inviting them to visit the college 
to find out what NECC can offer besides a 
chance to play a sport. 

To overcome some of the financial prob- 
lems within the athletic budget, each coach 
is conducting various fund raising activi- 
ties to help support his or her individual 
programs. Any money raised from the sum- 
mer league go into a special fund to support 
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all department programs. 

This past year the sports department has 
raised close to $10,000, which is a long way 
from recovering the $30,000 lost over the 
past three years, but certainly a giant step 
in the right direction. 

This coming year three scholarships will 
be awarded to winning schools in the upper 
three divisions of the league. These scholar- 
ships will be paid for with money raised by 
the department. College scholarships have 
never been awarded to summer league 
players before, and recipients will be se- 
lected by their high schools. 

My only concern with our fund raising 
efforts is that some may feel the sports 
department is doing such a good job of 
raising funds, that the need for Student 
Activity funding will be further diminished. 

What do sports do for the college and 
students? NECC is supposed to offer a qual- 
ity education to its students. I believe it 
does. Students are offered extracurricular 
activities, which can be rewarding and ben- 
eficial. 

It’s often through extra-curricular ac- 
tivities that lifelong friendships are made, 
as well as decisions about future careers. In 
almost all cases, the experiences are re- 
warding and fulfilling. 

In sports it’s also believed that certain 
lessons of life and basic values may not be 
as readily available outside the realm of 
athletic training and competition such as 
those “corny” things like commitment, loy- 
alty, beliefin oneself, teamwork and leader- 
ship. 

Over the weekend of March 3, I had the 
opportunity to watch our women’s basket- 
ball team as it made it to the Region XXI 
finals and finished as runners-up. They had 
an exciting finish in their final game at CC 
of Rhode Island against Quinsigamond CC. 

The young women were a credit to the 
college, their families and themselves. Deana 
Deltorchio, Stacie Dion, Lynette Sbano, 
Megan Miller, Mandy Crowell and Wendy 
Wojtkowski, all of whom gave 110 percent, 
may not have won their final game, but 
they are more prepared to win in the game 
of life. 

We, in the Department of Sport and 
Leisure Studies, believe all aspects of our 
department can and do contribute to qual- 
ity of student life on the campus. 

Whether through the twenty-odd credit 
and non-credit courses in the area ofleisure 
studies, the variety of health education and 
fitness programs, activities of the Wellness 
and Fitness Center, intramural programs, 
recreational activities in the game room, 
club sports or varsity athletic programs 
provided throughout the year, we should 
and can keep the tradition going. We are 
alive and well and moving in the right 


direction. 
Editor’s note: 


Carl Beal is NECC’s Athletic Director. 
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Sex offenders should register 


Danielle 


Paplaskas 


® Conflicts rise between 
the public’s right to 
know and criminals’ 
rights to privacy 


s Mrs. Gauge stood by the kitchen 
Ane drying the breakfast dishes, 

she saw her 5-year-old daughter, 
Amanda, talking to their new neighbor. 

Amanda came running to the window 
with a smile and a handful of daisies asking, 
“Mommy, Mr. Jones invited me to his house 
for some cookies and milk. Can I please go?” 

“He seems nice,” her mother said. “That’s 
fine, but don’t stay too long and make sure 
to be polite.” 

In a perfect world, our children’s man- 
ners would be the worst of our worries. 
Today, parents need to ask themselves, 
“Did I just send my child into the hands of 
a beguiling pedophile?” 

Child molestation is not a new problem, 
but in today’s less repressed society, vic- 
tims can more freely expose sex offenders 
without fear of stigmatism. 

Statistics show every day, 12 attempted 
child abductions occur, and that one of 
those abductors will be successful, thus one 
family will lose a child. 

Three million known sex offenders cur- 
rently live in the United States. 

How can a parent trust his or her next 
door neighbor, day care provider or pedia- 
trician? How do we know our children are 
not being taught or driven to school by a 
pedophile? Do we know what a sex offender 
looks like? 

There is no stereotypical offender. Pedo- 
philia crosses all racial, gender, age and 
socioeconomic lines. 

What can we do? We can push Massa- 


chusetts legislators to pass “Meghan’s Law.” 

Meghan Kanka was a 7-year-old girl from 
New Jersey who was abducted, raped and 
murdered. This case has not yet been to the 
courts, but the man accused lived right 
across the street from Meghan. His record 
showed two prior sex offense convictions. 

New Jersey added “Meghan’s Law” to 
their books three months after her murder. 

Under “Meghan’s Law,” authorities are 
expected to warn community members 
about the presence of sex offenders. They 
are supposed to pass out notices door to 
door when high-risk, repeat offenders move 
to town. 

Not only does Massachusetts need this 
law, it needs to be nationwide. We need to 
network with surrounding communities to 
keep offenders from striking where their 
past is unknown. 

Twenty-eight states make sex offender 
releases public information, but New Jersey 
is the only one that requires authorities to 
actively warn communities of an offenders’ 
presence. 

Some people argue that this law violates 
the civil rights of the convicted offenders. 
Some have said, “If they have already done 
their time in jail, it’s not fair to punish 
them twice for the same crime.” 

Some argue that rather than expose ex- 
convicts to public ridicule and ostracize 
them from society, parents should better 
teach their children about the deviants of 
the world who would hurt them given the 
chance, Is-it right that our children live in 
suspicion and distrust? 

Why keep children from enjoying their 
world at a time when they should have no 
worries at all. Given this information, would 
Meghan’s family have allowed her to play 
unattended near this man? I doubt it. Why 
should we be concerned about ostracizing 
someone dangerous from society. 

Through statistics one can see that a 
convicted child-molester only spends 2.2 
years in prison. How much time is that 
compared to the lifetime of mental scarring 
for the victim? 

While it’s unfortunate that one might 
have to be incarcerated in order to keep 
others safe, shouldn’t we go with the greater 
good? Shouldn’t we protect those who can- 
not protect themselves? 


Nelo 


TANT EMU, 


te is my 


Some are concerned that the safety of 
these ex-convicts would be jeopardized and 
that mass paranoia might bring about vigi- 
lantism. 

In Washington state, one convicted child 
molester faced his own witch hunt when 
his prison term ended. His neighbors burned 
down his home to discourage him from 
returning to their town. 

Protesters in British Columbia picketed 
the home of a convicted child molester to 
persuade him to leave town. 

Some psychologists have said pedophiles 
are not capable of being reformed. Others 
have come up with possible solutions such 
as castration and medications, but again 
some feel these punishments/treatments 
violate the offenders’ rights. 

Conflict continually arises between the 
rights of a convicted sex offender and a 
child’s right to be protected. 

As a mother, my primary concern is the 
safety of my child. 

Studies have shown that most child 
molesters were victims of child abuse them- 
selves. 

This only confirms my belief that the 
whereabouts of sex offenders should be 
public knowledge. We need to stop this 
cycle of abuse before it descends upon 


another generation of young innocents. 

I am not without compassion for these 
sexual deviants. I feel for these people, but 
I believe the safety of innocent children 
should come before the rights of an of- 
fender. 

Passing this law will not alert parents to 
the sexual offenders among their family, 
friends and acquaintances, but if it stops 
the one-third to one-half of all child moles- 
tation cases that are committed by strang- 
ers, then I’m for it. 

One study showed 13 percent of adult 
offenders and 12 percent of juvenile offend- 
ers committed sex crimes again within a 
seven-year period. 

Another study showed 20 percent of 
adult offenders were arrested for the same 
type of crime within 15 years. 

Others say arrest records are not an 
accurate measure of reform successes or 
failures. 

We can argue this point until dawn, but 
the bottom line for me is that my son 
deserves the right to be protected, regard- 
less of the rights of a criminal. 

The perpetrators need to consider the 
consequences before they commit the 
crimes. We all have free will and need to be 
held accountable for our actions. 


Should public be informed of sex offenders in society? 


Jennifer Connors, general 
studies 
“I think it should in the 


newspaper in a warning sec- 
tion along with a picture. I 
think people have the right 
to know.” 


What others are 


Darlene Degaspe, liberal arts; “Yes.” 

Daniel Rajczyk, computer science; 
‘Yes 

Cheri Gibbons, early childhood edu- 
cation; “Yes. | have a 33-year-old, I want 
to know.” 

Peter Bedford, computer sciences; 
“Yes. I don’t think criminals should 
have rights. It’s something they 
should give up.” 

Maritza Gonzalez, liberal arts: “Yes. 
Not knowing violates my child's rights 
if he’s exposed to that. I’m supposed 


Chris Alba, liberal arts 
“Yes. We have the right to 
know. It will make us aware 
that we have to watch out 
for that person.” 


Stacie Polecki, liberal arts 
“Absolutely. They gave up 
their rights when they com- 
mitted the crime.” 


Sal Fazio, engineering 
“Yes. We want to know 
who’s loopy in the area.” 


D. Miller photos 


saying... 


to protect him.” 
Nilsa Tores, liberal arts: “Yes, but it depends 


on the extent of the crime.” 


Sherry Boch, computer science: “Yes. I don’t 


think they should even be let out of jail. What’s 
more important, protecting ourselves or them?” 


Chris Bradley, liberal arts theater: “No. I 


don’t think it’s anyone’s business. They might 
change, but their reputation will be as a sex 
offender and nothing else.” 


Keith Dunning (Dunbar), liberal arts, psy- 


chology transfer: “Yes. It violates criminals’ rights, 
but the public has a right to know.” 


Loren Vella, general studies 
“No. They did their time al- 
ready. If they are trying to 
start a new life, it’s hard to 
move on with people against 
them.” 


Martha Hall, office technol- 
ogy 

“Yes. I think it will be good 
to inform the community. 
Maybe they should put up 
posters to inform people.” 


Ray Naroian, liberal arts journalism: “No. 
Murderers and other deviants are admitted 
into society with no notice. 

“Until these laws are improved, I can’t 
see why sex offenders would be the excep- 
tion to the rule.” 

Leah Pellerin, engineering: “Yes. For safety 
reasons.” 

Julissa Lira, psychology: “Yes. I would like 
to know if someone convicted of a sex 
offense moves in. I want to know where my 
niece can play safely.” 

Rob Lindblad, business management; “Yes, 
so they are warned and know who to look 
out for.” 

Mary Twomey, instructor: “Yes, especially 
if we have children. Once an abuser, always 


an abuser.” . 

Ellen Hanick, instructor: “Yes, I defi- 
nitely feel we should be notified.” 

Linda Lambert, liberal arts social work 
option: “Yes, absolutely. I think people 
have the right to let kids know who to 
look out for.” 

Nancy Prudente, business management: 
“Yes, the criminals should have no pri- 
vacy rights.” 

Jan Gregorio, business computers: “Yes, 
protecting children is more important 
than protecting the criminals.” 


Mark Manning, student senate trea- 
surer: “Yes, We should do everything 
possible to protect children in the area.” 
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Communications act 
anything but decent 


@ America’s newly- 
passed law threatens 
freedom of speech 


By SIERRA FRANK 
Staff Reporter 


ill Clinton signed into law a major 
B amendment to the Communications 
Decency Act. The amendment was 
passed by the Senate. It includes new regu- 
lations regarding the Internet, the world- 
wide electronic communications network. 
The amendment was geared toward pro- 
tecting children from potential molesters 
who might use the Internet to target young 
people, as well as to remove any porno- 
graphic materials circulating on the ‘Net, 
which minors may be able to gain access to. 
This in itself does not sound like such a 
bad idea. Protect our children from child 
molesters, and “clean up” electronic com- 
munications? Sure, why not? 

The ‘why not’ is in the wording of the 
law. The law makes any sexually explicit 
references, references to “specific” bodily 
functions, nudity, and a list of “seven dirty 
words,” illegal on the Internet. 

This is effective in obliterating 
newsgroups like alt. sex. bondage, but also 
takes away one’s right to send a private e- 
mail message to a friend telling her what a 
fucking awful day it was. 

It makes works like Catcher In The Rye, 
and certain works of Shakespeare illegal. It 


Senate gives direction 


Chapman 


® Student government 
teaches how to manage 
time and still have fun 
s a former member of the “what to 
A: crew, I know what it is like to 
breeze in and out of NECC for classes 
and then return home for a nap or go out 


Opinion Column 


removes any materials regarding AIDS, birth 
control, homosexuality, or breast cancer. 
The law technically bans any reference 
to abortion, but the President has said this 
will not, forthe moment, be enforced against 
groups on either side of the abortion issue. 
As a result of this new legislation, books 
and magazines now legal on print are made 
illegal on the Internet. Materials available 
on library shelves and bookstore racks, for 
any 10-year-old to read and see, are now 
unavailable to everyone on the Internet. 
This law is in clear violation of both the 
First Amendment and privacy laws, since it 
includes not only newsgroups and 
homepages which anyone can access, but 
also private e-mail. By encompassing e- 
mail, this law makes open conversation 
between people difficult if not impossible. 
It makes it a major crime to hold a 
conversation that would be protected un- 
der law if it were held over a telephone or 
sent in a letter. And sure, some 9-year-old 
could tap into someone’s e-mail. Some 9- 
year-old could tap into my phone line also. 
The Internet is effectively crippled by 
these extreme legal measures, shutting off 
the wide open communication that has 
linked people from all over the world, every 
culture, creed and lifestyle, bringing them 
into a forum where everyone was allowed 
to speak freely, and to be judged solely on 
their ideas- since their ideas were the only 
thing available for judgment. This is an 
absolutely new and powerful form of com- 


Senate Column 


and have some fun. 

Time was on my side and I was its 
master. There always seemed to be time for 
work and play, fun and games, school and 
parties, everything and nothing, butI never 
thought there was time to get involved. 

Isoon found that there was more to 
NECC than just classes. Campus life could 
be rewarding as well as fun. ; 

The student senate caught my attention 
while reading a table tent in the cafeteria. 
The promotional material spoke of the chal- 
lenges and opportunities for students in- 
volved in the senate, and that caught my 
interest. 

Once elected as a student senator, my 
Tuesday nights disappeared for meetings, 
and my afternoons to office hours and 


To the editor: 

Participation in class is a rare com- 
modity and those who don't, miss a lot. 
How many others have noticed this; a 
teacher asks a question and waits for a 
response, and waits and waits. 

You would like to answer, but you've 
already offered many times. You feel 
frustrated that nobody seems interested 
in the question! 

Ihave been in many classes and some 
were much more suited to my taste and 
ability than others; however, I have never 
been in a class where I had nothing to 
offer and/or gain by participating. 

It's probably true that there are sev- 
eral reasons students don’t offer their 
voice in courses. I'm sure one is prepara- 
tion. I still have many times where I 
could be better prepared. Another is 
fear. Some find it difficult to speak in a 
full class. Others find the instructor's 
demeanor intimidating. Some are just 
afraid of performing, as if everything 
said must be exactly correct. A few, 
mostly younger students, may consider 
it socially unpopular to be involved. 

What are some remedies? As for prepa- 
ration the remedy is simple: prepare. 
The fear of speaking in front of a lot of 
people and the fear of having to always 
give the right answer are difficult, but if 
one is patient and strives for progress 


Class participation is important 


not perfection, these fears can be greatly 
diminished. 

What about the fear of an instructor 
or our peers? We can approach the in- 
structor, or we may talk to someone in 
the college who might help us with the 
problem. Some times we might decide to 
just do our best in all other aspects of the 
course. 

Chances of the difficult instructor is 
rare. As for our peers and what they 
might say, I suggest asking oneself a few 
questions. Why am | in this class? Why 
am I so worried about what someone 
might think of me? Am I here to waste 
time or to learn something? 

I'm not as frustrated with those who 
seem to be along for the ride in school as 
when | first noticed it.I really don’t want 
it to seem as though I’m complaining. 
I've been in more than a few classes 
where people do participate. 

The difference is dramatic. It’s not 
really in my power to generate more 
participation where lacking. I simply 
wanted to offer suggestions to people 
who have not yet enrolled in their edu- 
cation. I've always benefitted from do- 
ing my best to participate. 

B. Allyn Michitson, 
liberal arts student 


munication, and one that is vital to 


our ever-shrinking world culture. 

Certainly there is indecent ma- 
terial on the Internet. But who gets 
to judge what is indecent? The law 
is curiously vague on this point, 
simply banning ‘indecent’ and ‘ex- 
plicit’ materials, without setting 
real standards for what the law 
considers indecent. 

This vagueness is dangerous, 
since it allows those in power to 
determine something is ‘indecent’, 
and therefore banned. Today it 
seems limited to sexual materials. 

Perhaps soon the writings of 
certain controversial philosophers 
will be seen as dangerous, or the 
writings of political satirists who 
threaten those in power. 

This is a weapon that should 
not be available to those who hold 
power over the masses. It is deadly 
to a democratic society because it 
gives those in control the power to 
censor ideas now available to the 
public. 


User friendly 
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MEDICAL TRANSCRIPTION/business 
Managment major, Cheryl Dube uses a 
computer accessible to all students. 


Another issue with this new 
legislation is the punishments it 
doles out for offenses: punishing equally 
the purveyor of child-porn and the poor 
soul who slipped up and threw an obscenity 
into his/her e-mail.The CDA calls for severe 
punishment, not only to the violator, but 
also to the server which gave him/her ac- 
cess to the Internet. 

Both the provider and the offender can 
be subjected to up to two years and jail, and 
the offender can be hit with up to $100,000 
in criminal fines. The server can be fined up 
to $250,000 for the same crime. 

Again, this law has been passed in clear 
violation of the First Amendment. The ACLU 
filed suit for its repeal within a few hours of 
Clinton's signing it into law. Every major 


page on the Internet, from ‘Netscape, to 
Playboy to a US Senator, went black for two 
days in protest. On Feb. 26, several major 
organizations and corporations, including 
Apple, Microsoff, America OnLine, and 32 
others, filed suit for the repeal of the CDA. 
Most recently, on Feb. 29, over 40,000 people 
sent copies of the Bill Of Rights to our 
president, as a little reminder of what this 
new act flagrantly ignores. 

Protest action is still being taken. For 
information on how you can get involved, 
contact any of the following web pages: 
http://www. hotwired. com/staff/userland/24/, 
http://www.cdt.org/ciec/, http://www.cdt.org/ or 
http://www.aclu.org/. 


to this student’s life 


projects. With only nine senators filling the 
shoes of fifteen, we all overloaded ourselves 
with duties. 

Once on the senate, I volunteered for the 
fundraising committee chair, the finance 
committee, the program committee and a 
student senate representative to the all 
college council finance committee all at our 
first meeting, and thought that this would 
be more than enough to occupy my remain- 
ing time. I also work 40 plus hours on 
nights and weekends. 

I was right; planning fundraisers, invit- 
ing vendors, organizing events, and work- 
ing on two budgets simultaneously was 
more than enough to keep me busy, but it 
didn't stop here. 

Days later, while discarding old newspa- 
pers from the media rack in the Student 
Center Lounge, I commented on the waste- 
fulness of the campus tossing out all the old 
literature and that we should do something 
about it. At the next senate meeting, I made 
a proposal to initiate a recycling program at 
the college; I was now the chair of the 
student senate conservation committee. 

Task was mine to find a comprehensive 
paper recycling program for the college 
that would fit into our budget. I thought to 
myself, “I can't do this, I don’t have the 
time.” 

I made a connection with North Shore 
Recycled Fibers and recycling was on its 
way. I just had convince Joseph Brown, 
dean of administrative services, that it was 
a good idea. 

My commitments continued to increase, 
and I was into a routine that filed most of 
my days and nights. This schedule only had 
one problem: after classes, work, and my 
senate priorities, | had a mere nine hours 
left to do homework, spend time with 
friends, loved ones and sleep. 

Not a comfortable schedule, but I was 
making it work. This new rhythm of mine 
would remain through the rest of the se- 
mester. 

At the start of the spring semester, ‘class 
interference’ with meeting obligations 
forced me to resign as the senate represen- 
tative to the All College Council Finance 
Committee. Because of additional vacan- 
cies which occurred on the senate due to 
student transfers an even more important 
position on the Student Senate Executive 
Committee was left vacant — the secretary. 

With every other current member of the 


student senate holding a position on the 
executive committee already, only one 
person was left to take on the responsibili- 
ties of secretary: me. 

My new title would require an even 
greater time commitment than my other 
titles combined. Iam now solely respon- 
sible for recording the minutes, typing, and 
distributing them, setting the meeting agen- 
das, scheduling guest presenters, and re- 
serving facilities for senate functions. When 
would I be able to do all this? 

Inever thought that getting involved 
would include such a time commitment. 
My life had gone from what to when, from 
why to how, and from who to we. 

Time now controls me and I'm its faith- 
ful servant. Meetings and deadlines fill my 
week while freedom and fiestas fill my 
thoughts. School at 8 a.m., straight to work 
at 5 p.m., and occasionally back to school at 
11 p.m. after work to accomplish more for 
the senate. I’m addicted to the workload 
and long hours. Rest is seldom an option. 

Currently, the most important things 
that I have been working on are the budget 
for next year for student activities and the 
student clubs and organizations, the broad- 
ening of our recycling program, and the 
planning for Earth Day on April 22. 

Time is definitely of the essence, and I 
am stretching myself to the limit to accom- 
plish these tasks. The senate works well as 
a team to get all of our projects accom- 
plished on time, and with the addition of 
eight new senators this semester the chal- 
lenges are now expanded to getting them as 
excited and committed to creating change 
as | am. 

The senate has taught me many things 
about leadership, commitment, hard work, 
reaching for my dreams, and most impor- 
tantly — myself; however, the one thing that 
I will always be thankful for is that it has 
taught me how to prioritize and use my 
time more wisely. I realize now that I was 
just making excuses for not getting in- 
volved. 

My grades have actually improved since 
I've been on the Student Senate. The senate 
has made me prove to myself that I can do 
everything that I seek to accomplish and 
still have time to read the paper over a cup 
of java. 

Editor’s note: 
Dan Chapman is the student senate secre- 


tary. 
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Workshops to help 
in stopping smoking 


@ Smoky Suzy is shown 
to demonstrate 
smoking dangers 


By TRISHA DESANTIS 
Staff Reporter 


T= Mass. Dept. of Education and 
NECC’s respiratory care program are 
supporting a smoking cessation work- 
shop. 

The workshop will provide information 
about the problems caused by smoking, 
such as cancer, asthma, loss of appetite, 
and weakened sense of smell. 

Dr. James Reilly, a dentist and former 
smoker, will lead workshops March 27 at 
6:30-8:30 p.m. in Bentley Library, and April 
3, noon to 2 p.m. in Lecture Hall A, Spurk 
Building. 

Christopher Rowse, head of the respira- 
tory care program, talked about the dan- 
gers of smoking to his students and how it 


affects the heart rate and the lungs. 

Student Jose Mortimer said it can save 
you money to quit. 

Reilly will provide visual displays of 
mouth cancer, a result of chewing tobacco. 

“If I had access to all the information 
available these days, I would have quit 
smoking much earlier, or not begun in the 
first place,” Reilly said. 

Women who smoke and are pregnant 
should attend. Nurses will take blood-pres- 
sure and answer any questions people have 
on smoking and pregnancy. 

The workshop will also present a dem- 
onstration of a “Smoky Suzy,” a model of a 
fetus. 

“Tt’s neat because the fetus actually turns 
all yellow,” Rowse said. “It visually shows 
people what pregnant women do to their 
unborn babies.” 

Smoking cessation is for everyone, those 
who want to quit, those who are thinking of 
smoking, or someone who would like to 
help someone they care about stop smok- 
ing, Rowse said. 


Sent: Semen 


Breathing with ease 
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STUDENT ROB Fishwick along with Christopher Rowse, respiratory care 
program director show the dangers of smoking. Display models assist in 
the demonstration showing the consequences of smoking while pregnant. 


Students concerned about issues, not partisan politics 


aN ‘KY Hosted by 


@ Top concerns are 
crime, education, health 
care, abortion, economy 


By DAN PURO 
Guest Contributor 


ver 5,000 New England students 
Orr 15 colleges and universities 

made their pick of the issues con- 
cerning them and chose who they want to 
be president this November. 

The New England Student Primary, co- 
ordinated by Youth Vote ’96 and MassPIRG 
on a regional level gave students at NECC 
and other colleges the chance to voice their 
concerns as a cohesive unit. The primary is 
one step in making a student platform of 
issues for the next presidential election. 

Out of 123 NECC students, the top five 
issues are education with 38 percent of the 
vote; crime with 8 percent; jobs and the 
economy with 5 percent; family values with 
4 percent; and health care, abortion, and 
environment tied in fifth place, each with 3 
percent of the vote. 

“There are a lot of students here who 
have families and jobs to deal with besides 
school, and they don’t have tons of money 
to spend on college. They need federal and 
state aid to make their education possible,” 
said Lysa Chapman, MassPIRG intern and 
one of the coordinators of the student 
primary at NECC. 

Thiry-two percent of New England stu- 
dents voted education as the most impor- 
tant issue, and with 11 percent of the vote 
the least important issue was the federal 
deficit. 

Partisan politics seem less important to 
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“Miss Club Oasis 1996” 
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students than issues. Forty-five percent of 
New England students registered in the 
primary as Independent, Unenrolled or 
“other” for their party designation. Forty- 
two percent of students identified them- 
selves as Democrats, while 12 percent iden- 
tified themselves as Republicans. 

Students at NECC were 37 percent Demo- 
crat, 6 percent Republican, and 57 percent 
Independent, unenrolled or “other.” 

Asked why he thought the majority of 
NECC students didn’t align themselves with 
a particular party, Carmen Russell, student 
senate president said, “Most students, be- 
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ing issue oriented, don’t buy into the ‘poli- 
tics-as-usual’ scenario that both parties con- 
form to.” 

Pat Buchanan won the NECC Republican 
election with 12 percent of the vote. Bob 
Dole was next with 10 percent. Bill Clinton 
received 76 percent of the NECC nomina- 
tion and 75 percent of the New England 
nomination. 

“Clinton’s promise to defend higher edu- 
cation funding hits home with New En- 
gland students; that’s why they support his 
bid for reelection,” said Brian McCarthy, 
NECC senior. 


The majority of students said they would 
vote in the November election. 

Eighty-three percent of NECC students 
are planning to vote compared to 86 per- 
cent of New England students. 

NECC primary was coordinated by 
MassPIRG, the student senate, and the Or- 
ganization for Student Political Advance- 
ment members. 

These groups will register and educate 
people for election. For information about 
the student primary results or upcoming 
MassPIRG and student senate projects, visit 
room F-137 or call (508)-374-3739. 
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News 


Students collect food 
for homeless shelters 


@ Participants bear 
winter cold to help 
benefit those in need 


By DAVE CHAREST 
Staff Reporter 


assPIRG recently organized its 
Me and Basic Necessity Drive” 

to benefit the Open-Hand Pantry 
and Emmaus House in Haverhill. 

Students from NECC and Bradford Col- 
lege combined efforts to collect donations, 
which were estimated at over a ton. 

Two local Market Baskets and a Shaw's 
Supermarket in Newburyport served as the 
collection sites. 

“Our goal was to educate people and 
show them that a small group could get 
together and make a difference,” said Dan 
Puro, MassPIRG representative for NECC 
and Bradford College. 


The students did make a difference, ac- 
cording to Jeanine Murphy, assistant direc- 
tor of Emmaus House which feeds about 80 
people a day and relies on donations to keep 
its programs running. 

“We really appreciate the support they've 
given us,” Murphy said. “Without dona- 
tions, we wouldn't be able to survive. 

In order to effectively assist the shelters, 
Puro got wish lists from both. The lists 
included medications, personal care prod- 
ucts, cleaning supplies, paper goods and 
food. 

Students handed leaflets to shoppers 
asking them to pick up an item from the list 
to donate. 

Tiffany Skogstrom, liberal arts, said some 
shoppers were reluctant, but many did 
their part to help. 

After a long day in the cold, NECC stu- 
dent, Brandie Fisher, left feeling happy 
about participating in the event. 

“It made me feel good about myself to 
help out,” she said. 


Food for thought 
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STUDENTS HELP the community by volunteering their time to donate 


goods to the homeless. 


Staffer surprises his girlfriend with Parisian proposal 


continued from page 1 


land School for the Deaf. 

“It was love at first sight,” Sommer said. 

On Feb. 15, Sommer told his girlfriend 
they were going for a long drive to a moun- 
tain resort. DeWindt had no idea they were 
going to be flying anywhere until they 
arrived at the airport, Sommer said. 

Sommer sidetracked her when they 
boarded a plane flying westward instead of 
eastward. Because Sommer has family in 
the Michigan area, his girlfriend thought 
they were going to visit them. She had no 
idea what Sommer was really up to, but 
before she knew it, they were about to 
board a connecting flight over the Atlantic, 
on-route to Paris. 

“It wasn’t until 30 minutes before we 
landed in Detroit that I started to share 


with her, that we’re actually going to Paris,” 
Sommer said. 

“She was completely shocked, she was 
speechless, she cried, she was really happy,” 
Sommer said. 

He chose Paris because it is the most 


romantic city in the world. It’s the capital of 


romance, he said. 

On Feb.17, in front of the Eiffel Tower, 
Sommer made a lifelong commitment to 
DeWindt. 

“As I proposed to Lisa, I was a bit ner- 
vous,” Sommer said. “I had forgotten to get 
on my knee, so! asked Lisa to bear with me 
as I took the ring off and got on my knee, 
and asked her to marry me. Then I put the 
ring back on her finger after she said, ‘Oui! 
oui!” 

An autumn wedding is planned in Roch- 
ester, N. Y. at St. Mark’s Church on Oct. 12. 


Sommer said many couples express their 
love for one another with words, but he 
wanted to prove his love for DeWindt by 
bringing her to Paris. 

“It’s beautiful, it’s a beautiful city, the 
people there, the culture, the food; every- 
thing about Paris I just absolutely adore,” 
he said. 

Paris is also a place known for daring 
fashions and great French cuisine. This was 
Sommer’s ninth trip to Paris. 

Being deaf, Sommer has learned to use 
French sign language which is similar to 
British sign language. He also knows En- 
glish, German and some Japanese sign lan- 
guage. 

Having only been employed at NECC for 
14 months, Sommer has helped set up the 
first transitional college fair for deaf stu- 
dents in New England. This one-week event 


involved students from 12 colleges and 
universities to go to various New England 
sites. 

“The hardest part of my job is not being 
able to provide as many services as we 
would like to because we have limited fund- 
ing,” Sommer said. 

Sommer grew up in San Leandro, Calif. 
He has a political science degree from Cali- 
fornia State University. 

He worked at the National Center of 
deafness for five years, then moved to New 
England to experience a different area of 
the country and to attend UMass/Lowell to 
get his master’s degree in educational ad- 
ministration. 

The greatest difference between Califor- 
nia and New England is the winter, Sommer 
said. “All the snow we've been having I 
wasn't at all prepared for.” 
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Trustees grant president $10,500 pay hike 


continued from page 1 


ure of $90,500. She suggested that a year-to- 
year performance evaluation be conducted 
before any further salary increases be war- 
ranted. : 

Trustees Byron Mathews and Dick Early 
voted against the increase. For Mathews, 
it’s a matter of timing. 

While Mathews considers himself a 
strong supporter of Hartleb, he finds the 
timing of the increase troubling. 

“I just think we’re in the midst of a 
budgetary problem with the school,” he 
said. “I worry how this is going to be looked 
at by the public.” 

Prior to the vote, Mathews said the sal- 
ary increase should be based upon perfor- 
mance. He said Hartleb should be given 
more time in his position first, and then be 
evaluated. 

He said that after 6 months, an increase 
would make more sense. 

“It’s probably justified today,” he said. 
“But it isn’t in my mind. My principles don’t 
play along with that.” 

While there was some disagreement over 
the presidential compensation issue, the 
board gave unanimous praise for retiring 
fellow trustee, Daniel Beauregard. 

Although his term began in 1985 and 
expired last March, Beauregard continued 
to serve while a replacement was found. 
Last week, he got the word that Gov. Will- 
iam Weld picked one. 

He said Hartleb informed him last week, 
but he was asked to attend the March 7 


meeting anyway. 

“On some of these committees, you get 
a letter in the mail and boom, you're gone,” 
Beauregard said. 

Aself-described “NECC nut,” Beauregard 
said after his long association with the 
school, it’s the people he’ll miss the most. 
He said his involvement with the presiden- 
tial search was his biggest accomplishment. 

The board presented Beauregard with a 
plaque to commemorate his years of ser- 
vice. Chairwoman, Marjorie Goudreault, 
praised Beauregard’s service, and Hartleb 
said he hoped that Beauregard would con- 
tinue his relationship with NECC. 

“You certainly improved and enlarged 
the relationship with AT&T and NECC,” 
Hartleb said. 

Prior to the meeting, businessman Wil- 
liam J. Nofsker was officially named to the 
board as Beauregard’s replacement. He is a 
member of the NECC Occupational Advi- 
sory Council, and serves as a trustee at 
Bradford College and Hale Hospital. 

Other trustee business included reports 
from Hartleb regarding his meeting with 
federal legislators in Washington. He said 
some of the issues discussed were proposed 
financial aid cuts for students in both the 
ESL and GED programs, and a federal 
voucher program for the retraining of laid- 
off workers. 

“Some think that students in ESL don’t 
deserve student aid,” Hartleb said. 

According to Hartleb, over 500 students 
are enrolled in the ESL program each se- 
mester. 


Table talk 
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AFTER 11 YEARS of service, Daniel Beauregard, second from right, retires 
from the board of trustees on March 7. During the meeting, Beauregard 
makes points with Marjorie Goudreault, board chairwoman, and Bill Lane. 


Hartleb said he will attend the Annual 
Legislators’ Meeting, March 22. The meet- 
ing will be held in the Bentley Library 
conference area from 10 a.m. until noon. 
HECC chancellor, Stanley Z. Koplik, will 
attend along with other state representa- 


tives. 

The Inaugural Special Committee, 
charged with arranging Hartleb’s official 
welcome planned for next October, reported 
that Dr. Ronald Temple, chancellor of the 
City College of Chicago, will speak. 


New video to court area high school students 
) 


@ continued from page 1 


become if I go to school here: a reporter, a 
nurse, or a teacher.” 

Elizabeth Cole, director of admissions, 
said one thing she learned from seeing the 
old video is that videos become out-of-date 
and shots of inaction need to be minimized. 

“There should be much more action, 
even if it’s just intramural sports,” she said. 
“We should have students speak about an 
activity and what they like best about NECC.” 

One version of the old video lasts about 
eight minutes and shows students sitting 
in classrooms listening to male professors 
talk. 

“We want to consider gender balance,” 
said Mary Wilson, dean of development. 
“All the women shown were in a support- 
ing role.” 

The teachers on the tape were too old, 
too, said Francis Leary, professor, depart- 
ment of business administration, in his 
28th year at the college. 

Having only one or two students do all 
the talking about why NECC was such a 
great place for them brought numerous 
responses from those at this meeting. 

“It looked as if we couldn’t find more 
than one student to give reasons why they 
came here,” Wilson said. 

Comparisons were made to other videos 
and the kind of competition the video mar- 
keting team is facing. 

“I saw a video recently that Tufts Univer- 
sity produced,” said Usha Sellers, assistant 
dean, international programs. “It showeda 
student running from place to place on 
campus and getting to know the different 
places there. The music was good, upbeat 
and geared for young people.” 

Concerns were raised about making the 
new video too action-oriented, that some 
disabled students might feel left out. Cole 
said she tries to see the bigger picture and 
there might be criticism if they just use 
runners, and not show people in wheel- 
chairs. 

Leary suggested wheelchair shots should 
be done ona focused tag for those who want 
to see how NECC provides for the disabled. 
High-schoolers want to know about jobs, 
and they are scared and frightened about 
the future, he said. 

Wilson said it was important that dis- 
abled people are integrated into the new 
video and are not treated as an isolated 
group. 

Kaori Kelts, assistant director of admis- 
sions at Lawrence, said the biggest problem 
with the present video are all the adult 


faces. 

The pros and cons of having two videos, 
one for Haverhill, with a panoramic view of 
the 106 acre spread, and another for 
Lawrence, were discussed. 

“There are two campuses, and they are 
simply not the same places,” LeBlanc said. 
“We have two schools, whether you want to 
believe it or not.” 

“We have struggled hard to make it an 
integrated campus,” Wilson said. “If we do 
two tapes, we wipe out all of that.” 

Many ideas on how best to make the 
college video stand out in teenagers’ minds 
were put on the table for discussion. 

“It should have catchy music,” LeBlanc 
said, “If it’s to be short, then you should 
have only one point, and everything should 
support that theme in one video.” 

Wilson believes the video is a useful 
marketing tool for high schools. The slogan 
they are working with now is “NECC puts 
the community into college.” 

“Thate it,” LeBlanc said about the slogan. 
“It should be something like ‘there’s more 
here than you think—all for under $2,000.’ It 
needs to be shorter than an ad and longer 
than a commercial.” 

Leary said the students need to walk 
away with one or two good ideas. 

“It has to be a ‘slice-of-life’ kind of video 
with their own kinds of people,” he said. 

There should be a bullet done by music 
or opticals superimposed on a person doing 
something, and then there should be a 
summary with background music to give 
pulse to it, Leary said. 

Discussions concerning the new tape 
began last spring, but the impending retire- 
ment of then president John R. Dimitry, put 
the idea on hold. 

The feelings were that with a new presi- 
dent, the focus might be different and so 
might the target market. 

The old tape was made in a very cost- 
efficient way, said Alan Foucault, director 
of media services. 

The group agreed that high schoolers 
want a different emphasis; they have been 
raised on MTV and respond to that type of 
image. 

“The MTV style is not complex,” Fou- 
cault said. “Nobody ever tells a story. When 
they do dialogue, they still give a feeling to 
the audience the piece is extemporaneous. 
The camera is bumpy, and nothing is steady.” 

The execution of the new video for high 
schools is still a long way off. Foucault said 
he had two staff layoffs, and the video 
equipment in his department was bought 
in 1984. 


Frank talk about NECC’s image 


@ College looking to 
juice up its video, 
advertising methods 


By BREEDA WHITMORE 
Managing Editor 


many students said NECC was viewed 

as their school of last resort. They 
agreed, even though instruction is good, 
the campus needs to make some effort 
to improve student activity life. 

The students talked openly about the 
image NECC has in the community in an 
effort to make the proposed new college 
video more effective in attracting high 
schoolers. 

“NECC is viewed as having poor aca- 
demic quality and is referred to as 
Harvard by the highway by many,” said 
Matthew Connery, Observer arts & enter- 
tainment editor. “People come here be- 
cause they couldn’t go elsewhere.” 

One of the reasons it has that reputa- 
tion is because it accepts almost anyone 
with its open-door admission policy, said 
Tara Bilodeau, student senator. 

Jason Grosky, Observer editor, said he 
grew up in Haverhill and the students 
feel that people who attend NECC go to 
the college because their grades were 
not good in high school. 

“Other kids see them as stupid, with 
stupid teachers,” Grosky said. “They feel 
NECC is a joke.” 

Many said guidance counselors in 
area high schools hardly promote the 
college. 

Bilodeau said she had a baby at age 15 
and needed a low- cost college education 


I n last week’s video content meeting, 


with a flexible schedule. 

“I had no money, and my guidance 
counselors never mentioned NECC as an 
option,” she said. “They don’t tell you 
this is a good school.” 

While students said they were happy 
with their instructors and the college in 
general, they would like more opportu- 
nities to meet with each other. 

“We need more ways to meet people,” 
said Shay Sullivan, liberal arts. “We need 
more concerts, more get-togethers, to 
give a feeling about the school.” 

Jason Faria, student senate vice presi- 
dent for the Haverhill campus, said con- 
sideration is being given to redefining 
the student center as a place where 
there would be more activities, arcade 
games, lockers, mailboxes, space for 
desks and computers. 

“It is important to let students know 
they have a voice on campus,” he said. 
“But we need a lot of people to work on 
ideas because of the amount of organi- 
zation that needs to go on.” 

Shouts of disapproval went around 
the room when students were asked 
what they felt about the new ad slogan 
“We put the community back into college” 
currently under consideration. To many, 
it was awkward. 

“It needs to be catchy more than 
creative,” said Grosky. “NECC is the place 
to be, sounds better to me.” 

“NECC is the place for me, sounds good, 
too,” said Sullivan. 

Sullivan also suggested that his TV 
production class might be used to come 
up with ideas for the video. 

“At all costs, avoid class scenes,” 
Connery said. “People know what classes 
look like.” 

If you have a suggestion for a school 
slogan, call the Observer at ext. 2634. 


Foucault said the optimum time to shoot 
the new video is in the summer when the 
campus is at its most beautiful, and he has 
more time to spend. 

Agreement has to be reached about con- 
tent and creative expression first, Wilson 
said. Once they define what is needed, they 
can go on from there. 

“You need to look at marketing mes- 
sages out there, and the steal the best idea 


you can find,” Foucault said. 

Greenslade has formed a focus group to 
discuss the content of the new video, and 
Foucault’s group will focus on the creative 
emphasis needed to attract the high school 
audience. 

“A 100 percent of people are not going to 
be happy in every respect,” Wilson said. 
“But I am trying to get something done.” 

Next meeting: March 14, 2 to 3:30 p.m. 
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College denies paper access to some crime logs 


@ continued from page 1 


of all activities.” 

“We don’t do logs, we do incident re- 
ports and daily contract reports,” Gendron 
said. “We're a security office, not a police 
department. Police departments keep logs.” 

He said each guard fills out a daily 
contract report, which lists what the indi- 
vidual did during the course of a given day. 

“If Don (Cortese, security constable) has 
a normal day, what he puts down is ‘pa- 
trolled lots, buildings and grounds.” 

Gendron said the contract reports are 
turned in at the end of each guard’s shift, 
and copies are sent to Ed Sheehan, super- 
intendent of buildings and grounds, and 
Brown. 

But finding a master log is not the only 
problem in finding the specifics of an inci- 
dent. 

In addition to not finding a log, the 
Observer has been denied access to the cam- 
pus’ incident reports. 

Gino. Mattozzi. security captain, and 
Gendron, refused to provide the reports, 
and suggested asking Brown. 

The incident reports are detailed with 
information regarding happenings requir- 
ing security assistance. The reports include 
the date and time of the incident, including 
the involved person(s) names, along with 
the information regarding security’s find- 
ings at the scene. 

The newspaper next contacted Sheehan, 
who said he did not have the authority to 
turn over copies, despite receiving them. 

The Observer then asked Brown, on Thurs- 
day, Feb. 29, for copies of the February 
reports. Again, the Observer was refused. 

“Well, nothing’s really going on,” he 
said. 

When then questioned about two spe- 
cific incidents, Brown agreed to have copies 
of February’s incident reports prepared for 
Monday, March 4, at noon. The information 
was incomplete, however. 

Brown gave four reports of “everything 
that happened during the month of Febru- 
ary,” but the information did not include 
two reports: 

1.Asecurity report from a verbal assault 
that occurred on Feb. 16 at 10 a.m., by the 
switchboard office in B-building (see re- 
lated story, right); 

2. and a security report from a stolen 
pocketbook on Feb. 20, between 9:30 and 11 
a.m. in the basement of the B-building. 

The Observer learned of the two incidents 
through its own investigating, and both 
security and Brown confirmed the 
newspaper's findings. 

But Brown later refused to turn over the 
two reports, citing the cases “are under 
investigation” by the college and security. 
He said providing the Observer the reports 
may affect an open investigation. 

Although Brown said it is his decision to 
deny the requests for the reports, Hiestand 
said Brown's measure directly violates Mas- 
sachusetts law. 

“If the college does not want to release 
the information, they must point out a 
specific exemption in the law books if they 
feel it will hinder any ‘ongoing investiga- 
tion,’” Hiestand said. 

He said the college does not have to 
reveal the information it receives during 
any current investigations, but it must make 
the final details public record at the hearing’s 
closure. 

“But just because something’s under 
investigation doesn’t mean you can't find 
out about it,” Hiestand said. “All of the who, 
what, when, where and why are open in 
every case.” 

Among the four photocopied incident 
reports Brown submitted, the names of 
people involved were removed from the 
original documents, clearly censoring the 
already hand-selected reports from both 
the Observer and the campus community. 

Those reports include: 

v A student whose clothing was dam- 
aged; 

V Two separate reports of students fall- 
ing on campus; 

v Ahit and run accident in lot 4 (by the 
Spurk Building). 

Security's original reports included the 
names of each victim, but Brown admit- 
tedly took out the names of the individuals 
involved in each incident. 


Brown said he took the names out inten- 
tionally, of his own free will, without 
orders from the college, Haverhill or state 
police. 

“One report deals with a student who 
fell down during an epileptic seizure,” Brown 
said. “I don’t want (the student’s) name 
appearing in the Observer due to the nature 
of the condition, andI don’t think it should 
be.” 

The Observer generally prints the names 
of individuals mentioned in security’s crime 
reports, but the newspaper makes excep- 
tions, based on the nature of the incident. 

Although Brown feels his power allows 
him to remove the names of victims, 
Hiestand said Brown has clearly violated 
the state’s open records and freedom of 
information laws. He questioned the 
college’s grounds for “cleaning up” the 
reports. 

“The names of victims are not generally 
listed for sexual assault, rape and more 
violent crimes,” Hiestand said. 

“The names have to be included, unless 
the college finds an exemption. Otherwise, 
(the Observer) should be provided with a 
copy of the original incident report, not 
some sanitized version that the school put 
together,” he said. 

Hiestand also said the Observer does not 
have to justify its claims to the college, but 
the college must prove, by way of Massa- 
chusetts law, why the information should 
be confidential. 

In a direct contradiction to the many 
controversial listings, the contract between 
NECC and the Merrimack Valley Guard 
Service points out two specific clauses listed 
within its sections: 

- The contractor shall keep itself fully 
informed of and in full compliance with all 
federal, state, county and municipal laws, 
orders, ordinances, rules, policies, proce- 
dures and regulations (sec. 9.1). 

- This contract shall be governed by the 
laws of the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts (sec. 9.2). 

By not adhering to the open records 
laws, including its unwillingness to supply 
proof of any crime logs, security is violating 
the rules of its contract. Five attempts to 
reach Tony D'Amico (owner of the guard 
service) for comment were unsuccessful. 

In past years, security provided the news- 
paper with the original (unedited) reports 
including the names of each victim. Brown 
said he has now taken that power from the 
campus’ security, leaving himself in charge 
of the information. ‘ 

On March 5, the Observer sent two formal 
requests to Brown requesting all crime 
reports, in their entirety, dating back to the 
first of the year, under the previously indi- 
cated Massachusetts General Laws. If the 
claims are ignored, the Observer has the 
option of making a complaint to the Massa- 
chusetts Office of Public Records, and/or 
filing a lawsuit against the college for vio- 
lating freedom of information rights, open 
records laws and the daily police log law. 

“Joe Brown should realize the reports 
are public information, which we’re legally 
entitled to,” said Scott Ferren, Observer edi- 

r. “We should have the option to print 
people’s names, just like any other newspa- 
per would.” 

Ferren hopes the matter is resolved soon, 
but ifnot, “we would legally take it as far as 
we could. If that means a lawsuit — we will 
do whatever we can to do our job ad- 
equately, which includes reporting campus 
crime.” 

President David Hartleb said he spoke 
with Brown on March 5, and knows “there’s 
a difference of what he (Brown) has to turn 
over and what not,” but admitted the two 
spoke briefly. 

“I appreciate what Dean Brown is trying 
to do,” Hartleb said. “He’s trying to protect 
the victims, but if the law doesn’t let us do 
that, then we're not going to do it.” 

“Give us a few days to assure ourselves 
what the legal obligations are — if we come 
down on the same side as you (the Observer), 
then this is over, and everything will be 
made available to you.” 

Ferren said, “Obviously, no one wants 
the headache of having to go through the 
proper channels for the information, but 
what we're asking for is not unreasonable. 
It would be much easier if (the college) 
would comply and give us the reports.” 
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Taking precautions 


D. Miller photo 


MOMENTS AFTER three missing rings (valued at $56) were found, security 
guard Scott Siney overlooks Maureen Blaho’s class ring display table. 


@ Man allegedly yells 
racial slurs at people 
in B-Building hallway, 
complaining of noise 


By DAVID C. MILLER 
News Editor 


espite assurances made by secu 
D rity to the contrary, criminal in 

cidents occurred at the Haverhill 
campus during February ona fairly regu- 
lar basis. While the nature and serious- 
ness of some of these incidents are trivial, 
getting the official crime reports about 
them is a complicated matter. 

On Feb. 16, security was summoned 
to quell a disturbance in the B-Building 
lobby caused by an verbally abusive stu- 
dent speaking on a public pay phone. 

An internal memo regarding the lobby 
incident was obtained by the Observer. It 
was written by switchboard operator 
Sue McMenimen, who witnessed the dis- 
turbance from the booth. Another op- 
erator, Diane Fitzgerald, also saw and 
heard the outbursts. 

According to the memo, McMenimen 
heard a commotion near the public pay 
phones outside the switchboard at ap- 
proximately 10:10 a.m. She wrote that a 
student named John Pappalardo was 
yelling at other students as they walked 
by. He was verbally abusive and offen- 
sive, she writes. 

“At one point he seemed as if he was 
about to become physically abusive. 
I thought he was about to drop the phone 
and go after one of the girls he was 
yelling at,” the memo O says. 

Concerned i larde 
ior, she called security. 

McMenimen left on her break when 
the security officers arrived, she said. 

No only did security captain, Gino 
Mattozzi personally respond to the inci- 
dent, he was also sent a copy of the 
memo as well. 

Heather McGinn doesn’t need an of- 
ficial report to know what went on that 
morning. In fact, she was a target for 
some of the outburst. 

She said she always considered the 
Haverhill campus safe, but she now has 
a different view. 

“I don’t need to be walking around 
school and have some guy yelling at me 
for no reason,” McGinn said. 

She heard Pappalardo yelling at an- 
other woman in a degrading way. 

“He was outrageous,” McGinn said. “I 
thought he was going to hit her.” 

She said Pappalardo threatened her 
again while she was leaving the build- 


Students verbally abused; 
incident report not given 


ing. 

“He was ranting and raving,” McGinn 
said. “If we stayed for a few more min- 
utes, he would have flown offthe handle.” 

McGinn said she asked McMenimen 
to call security, but before they arrived, 
McGinn had already left the building. 

According to Fitzgerald, the situation 
was resolved by Mattozzi and two other 
guards. She said they talked with the 
student for 10 or 15 minutes. She said 
the student offered an apology to her at 
the insistence of security. 

“He was trying to tell me itiwasn’t his 
fault,” she said. “But I said he didn't need 
to apologize.” 

Although attempts to reach 
Pappalardo by the Observer were unsuc- 
cessful, members of the administration, 
including President David Hartleb and 
Joseph Brown, dean of administrative 
services, said they were aware of the 
incident. So was Norman J. Landry, dean 
of student services. He categorized it as 
a shouting match. 

To date, the report (and another in- 
volving a purse snatching in the B-Build- 
ing basement) detailing the incident have 
yet to be issued by security or the admin- 
istration, despite repeated attempts to 
obtain them. 

Under a state law, campus crime 
reports and logs must be made available 
to the public. Indeed, questions regard- 
ing privacy issues that the publication 
of campus crime reports raise are sub- 
ject to interpretation. 

Landry said he doesn’t know why the 
incident reports are not available to the 
press. 

“It's the best deterrent to make crime 
information available to everyone on 
the can 

e line at releas- 
ing names. A s\ y log that describes 
the incident, but not the names of those 
involved should be available, he said. 

“Privacy is an issue I’m most con- 
cerned with,” he said. 

Landry said he receives incident re- 
ports from security occasionally if it 
relates to charges being brought against 
a student or any disciplinary action. 

“Not every incident report results in 
a charge,” Landry said. “But the charge 
has to come from the harmed party, not 
security, unless they are the harmed 
party.” 

Landry pointed put that federal law 
asks for specific information regarding 
crimes. 

“Many of the incidents here don’t rise 
to that level,” he said. 

Landry also receives reports regard- 
ing students who engage in chronically 
disruptive behavior while on the college 
campus. 
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Book prices lower than competition 


® Despite student 
gripes, the cost of books 
holds up well against 
area schools 


By CARMEN RUSSELL 
Staff Reporter 


NECC, prices of textbooks took the honor 

of scoring the lowest in student satisfac- 
tion. 

This remains consistent. Students say 
book prices seem extraordinarily high, and 
they are shelling out more and more money 
every year. A price comparison, however, 
shows NECC students may not have a rea- 
son to gripe, at least not more than stu- 
dents at other colleges 

“Book prices is the chief complaint at 
most colleges because students don’t have 
any basis for comparison,” said Joe Belanger, 
NECC bookstore manager. “If you shopped 
around, you would find that our prices are 
actually lower than most.” 

According to Belanger, Barnes and Noble 
operates the bookstore and marks up text- 
books 25 percent of the publisher's prices, 
which is the industry standard. Through 
their contract with the administration, they 
give a seven percent discount off the retail 
price. In return, they pay less to the sthool 
for their facility. 

While seven percent may not seem a 
very significant discount, with annual sales 
of approximately $1,000,000 savings to stu- 
dents comes to about $70,000 per year. 

“The school is sacrificing rent to keep 
the students’ cost down,” Belanger said. 

Joseph Brown, dean of administrative 
services agrees, saying the school held the 
cost to students as high priority. 

“Without the discount, the Barnes and 


I na fall semester survey of the services at 


“Unfair Complaint? 


“Book prices is the chief 
complaint at most 
colleges because 
students don’t have any 
basis for comparison. If 
you shopped around, 
you would find that 
our prices are actually 
lower than most...The 
school is sacrificing 
rent to keep the 
student’s cost down.” 


Joe Belanger, 
NECC bookstore manager 


Noble’s commission to the school would be 
much higher,” Brown said. “The $70,000 
would come to us or go back to the book- 
store. President John R. Dimitry thought 
enough about the issue of book prices when 
he negotiated the contract.” 

Most campus bookstores are operated 
by a contract retailer, such as Barnes and 
Noble or Folletts. Both chains charge 25 
percent more than the publishers price, 
with few deviations. The 7 percent discount 
is one of those deviations. 

The Bradford College bookstore, which 
Folletts operates, charges $37 for The Norton 
Anthology of Literature, for example. The cost 
at NECC is $35.34. Harcourt Brace and 
Janovich’s Cultural Anthropology sells for 


$51.40 at Bradford and under $48 here. 

Some colleges, however, run their own 
store, like Boston College and Northshore 
Community College. There is no guarantee 
as to where you can find the best bargins, 
though. For example, Solomon’s World of 
Biology costs $78.35 at Northshore and $73.47 
at NECC. West’s Western Civilization, $40.46 
at NECC, goes for $43.00 at Northshore. 

Most differences in price indicate the 
discount which both Brown and Belanger 
declare is to NECC. 

“I’m not aware of any other school that 
does that,” Brown said. 

Still, textbook prices are a chief com- 
plaint. 

“I really wonder the impact of it,” Brown 
said. “Everyone still thinks the price is too 
high.” 

According to a brochure distributed by 
Barnes and Noble, publishers receive 66 
percent of the retail price, and the author 
receives 10 percent. 

Another three percent goes to freight 
cost and usually six percent goes to the 
school, leaving 15 percent for the store. 
Most of that goes to salaries and other 
expenses. 

Since each store follows the standard 
mark up, the cost is primarily determined 
by the publisher. 

Any increase in the retail price of the 
book is a result of the increase in the 
publisher's price,” Belanger said. 

Another major factor is the faculty. 
Through an academic freedom clause in 
their contract, instructors may order what- 
ever books they choose for their classes and 
are not limited to any specific number of 
publishers. 

They have the option of selecting less 
expensive titles. NECC calculus instructors 
chose Wiley’s Calculus which runs for $75.80, 
when a cheaper alternative, Wiley’s Calcu- 
lus, Brief Edition, is available at a cost of 
$60.45 to students. 


Male trespasser reported on campus 


® Police and security 
scour Haverhill campus 
in search of possibly 
armed suspect 


report of a gun-toting trespasser 

Aven Haverhill Police to the Hav- 

erhill campus Saturday, March 9 at 
approximately 1:10 p.m. 

Police were called by a student, Robert 
Klinger, who encountered the suspect while 
waiting at the bus stand. Klinger told police 
and campus security he had a brief conver- 
sation with the suspect. He saw the suspect 
return to a dark car and remove a “black 
and shiny” object from its trunk. 

In a separate incident minutes later, the 
suspect encountered students Scott Ferren, 
David Miller and Danielle Paplaskas, three 


Classifieds 


Shared Counseling Office Area: In the 
center of Andover. Space available on week- 
days and 3 evenings. Call 3R’s Associates for 
details at 508-475-0183; Attn: Hermine 
Cleary. 

Wait Staff Needed: Immediate openings 
Full and Part-time positions available at 
The Bullpen Restaurant, Rte. 28, in North 
Reading. Stop by or call 508-664-9889. 
Summer Employment: North Shore's 
fastest growing moving and storage com- 
pany seeks helpers to assist with commerical 
and residential moves. Ask for details about 
our Student Bonus Program. Call Connie 
Kaminski 800-732-3425 at ext., 3326 or in 
NH, 1-800-225-3688. 

Must sell - moving: 1987 Plymouth 
Voyager, V6, 7 passenger, A/C, only 82,000 
miles. $ 4,000 or Best Offer. Call and leave 
message at 508-475-9338. 

Law Enforcement Career Counseling 
Services: For information on becoming a 
police officer, state trooper or federal agent 
call or write LECCS, Halfmoon Bay, 
Barnstead, NH 03225 at 603-776-7788. 


Call ext. 2634 today to 
vlace a classified ad 


Late Breaking News 


Observer staff members, in the basement 
vending area of B-building. According to 
the staffers, he briefly spoke with them and 
followed them as they returned to the Ob- 
server office in the Student Center. 

As they approached the Bentley Library 
entrance, the suspect asked the Observer 
staffers where someone who had been shot 
by a 9 mm gun would go for help. The 
suspect then put his hand into his jacket as 
if he was about to draw a weapon. The 
suspect then turned and headed back to- 
wards the B-building. 

Security was telephoned from the Ob- 
server office immediately. Both uniformed 
and plain clothed officers joined the cam- 
pus security as they conducted an extensive 
search throughout the campus. They were 
unable to locate the suspect. The case is 
under investigation by the Haverhill Police 
Department. 


Other security reports follow: 

On March 4, a larceny was reported in 
the lobby of the Spurk building. Based upon 
an incident report obtained from the Hav- 
erhill Police Department, three silver rings 
valued at $58 were taken from a table-top 
jewelry display. The theft occurred at ap- 
proximately 10 a.m. according to the ven- 
dor, Maureen Blaho. The rings were later 
recovered. No charges were filed, and the 
case was Closed. 

On Feb. 23 at 12:10 p.m. security re- 
ceived a report ofa slip and fall on the stairs 
leading to parking lot 4. 

On Feb. 21 a hit and run in parking lot 8 
was reported to security at 2:20 p.m. 

On Feb. 16, an incident involving a ver- 
bal confrontation between some students 
in B-building occurréd. Security officers 
responded to control a disruptive student. 

On Feb. 12 at approximately 10:15 a.m., 
security responded to a student experienc- 
ing a medical problem. 


I woulda love something 
from 


Chocolate 


By Design 


16 Main St., Andover, MA 
Mimi Queen 
508-749-9969 


We love your letters! 


Why not put the pen to paper and 

respond to any story or topic you 

feel strongly about. Drop us a line 

at our Student Center office today! 
Thanks. 


All College notes 


The All College Council Executive 
Committee held its first meeting with 
President Hartleb recently. 

Items discussed were enrollment 
and the registration process, per- 
ceived inequities in the distribution 
of college resources, and the deterio- 
ration of the physical plant. 

The committee plans to work 
closely with the president and the 
administration to establish and ad- 
dress college priorities. To this end, 
the Master Plan Subcommittee will 
meet with the president to discuss 
the college’s mission, vision, and 
goals. 

Suggestions and concerns may be 
directed to Gene Wintner, chairman, 
or constituency group representa- 
tives. 

The MAPP Task Force will be active 
this semester; Judy Tye is the chair- 
woman. 

The Finance Committee also met 
with the president. Hartleb identified 
enrollment and marketing as a prior- 
ity and asked for the committee’s 
support in directing increased re- 
sources into these efforts. He encour- 
aged the committee to broaden the 
scope of its recommendations and 
will be seeking the committee’s on- 
going advice regarding the college’s 
financial policies and concerns. 

The committee has begun hear- 
ings for budget requests for the next 
fiscal year. All interested parties 
should contact Doug Jack, chairman, 
or constituency group representa- 
tives, 

The Academic Services Commit- 
tee has begun reviewing course and 
program proposals and is anticipat- 
ing a very busy semester. 

In addition to reviewing propos- 
als, the committee will take up aca- 
demic topics, such as outcomes as- 
sessment and divisional developmen- 
tal requirements. 

Proposals for new or revised cur- 
ricula, or other concerns you'd like 
the committee to address, should be 
forwarded to Pat Taglianetti, chair- 
woman. 


Bonsai class to 
run March 14 


Discover the magic and intrigue of 
Bonsai. 

Learn how to create and care for 
your own masterpiece when Dean 
Bob McDonald of Andover, discusses 
the Art of Bonsai, Thursday, March 
14, at 2 p.m., at NECC. 

McDonald, dean of academic ser- 
vices, insists he is not an expert, but 
says he enjoys bonsais and will be 
happy to share what he has learned. 

Sponsored by the Life Long Learn- 
ing Lecture series, the program is 
designed for seniors, but all are wel- 
come to attend. This free lecture will 
be held in the Bentley Library confer- 
ence area. 

For information, call 508-374-3688. 


Stop smoking 
March 21 


If you've ever wanted to help some- 
one quit smoking, but were unsure 
how to begin, plan to attend a pro- 
gram being offered by NECC. | 

Quitting Time: A Program About 
Smoking and Older People is being 
offered Thursday, March 21, at 2 p.m., 
at the Haverhill campus. 

The program features a 19 minute 
video, Quitting Time, in which smok- 
ers explain how and why they reached 
their own personal quitting time. 

Quitting Time explains in human 
terms the allure of smoking and the 
final liberation of taking back control 
over your life. 

Sponsored by the Life Long Learn- 
ing Lecture series, all are welcome to 
attend. This free lecture will be held 
in the Bentley Library conference area. 

For information, call 508-374-3688. 
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Conference to educate students about hate crimes 


® Workshop to help 
people learn more 
about the tragedy of 
anti-semitism 


By ELLEN COBURN 
Staff Reporter 


n educational program has been de 
Aw to keep alive the memories 

of man’s inhumanity to man, foster 
tolerance and recognize multicultural di- 
versity. The program will be an all day 
conference held at Salem State College on 
March 15. 

The Say No to Hate conference will be 
attended by students, educators, and clergy. 
Lectures, workshops and resource materi- 
als will be available to those attending the 
seminar. 

Judith Kamber, director of staff develop- 
ment at NECC, has been instrumental in 
organizing and coordinating the program. 
She became involved in the development of 
the program through past participation in 
similar workshops and her affiliations with 
educators from area colleges. She has 
worked closely with Dr. Sheldon Brown 
from North Shore Community College and 
Dr. Eric Metchik from Salem State College. 

Their combined efforts resulted in an 
agreement to hold a conference where ha- 
tred, racism, diversity, the Holocaust and 
the Armenian and Cambodian genocides 
would be discussed. The methodology of 
integrating these issues into a multi-disci- 
plined curriculum will be presented. 

Kamber indicated that the student of the 
90s has “sparse knowledge” of the Holo- 
caust. Information about genocide is “not 
dealt with well in schools.” Only a para- 
graph or two is devoted to this subject in 


textbooks. She indicated that society has a 
responsibility to teach diversity. The ap- 
proach taken by the group involved in the 
conference is to learn from each other in an 
ongoing, never-ending process. 

Kamber hopes the educator’s participa- 
tion will enlighten students to the lessons 
of the past. She intends to raise questions 
such as: “What are the implications of the 
social and economic conditions that al- 
lowed such atrocious murders to take 
place?” 

Kamber is impressed by the speakers 
scheduled to appear at the conference, 
among them William Parsons, the educa- 
tion director of the Holocaust Memorial 
Museum in Washington, DC. An officer 
from the Boston police department, Will- 
iam Johnston, will present a lecture focus- 
ing on methods of dealing with civil disobe- 
dience. 

Organizers of the conference recognized 
the need to begin education of these issues 
at an early age and present appropriate 
teaching materials. 

The seminar will be attended by clergy 
from various backgrounds, among them 
Rabbi Samuel Kenner from the Holocaust 
Center of the North Shore. Fr. Robert Bul- 
lock, pastor of Our Lady of Sorrows Church, 
in Sharon. 

Kamber organized the conference be- 
cause she foresees changes in American 
lifestyles. 

“The face of America is changing,” she 
said. “We are quickly becoming a 
multicultural society. We must be prepared 
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Required Reading 
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Part-time 


Here's a simple assignment for any college student - one which could pay off for 
the rest of your life. Take a look at the information in this ad and compute how 
much college money you're eligible for when you work as a Part-time Package 


Handler with UPS. Work one of the following shifts: 


* 12:30 to 5:30 p.m. *6 to 11 p.m. 
**11 p.m. to 3 a.m. **3 to 8 a.m. 


If your math worked out correctly, you came up with a 
staggering figure. Now here's how you get the job: 


Apply in person at UPS any Thursday from 2-4 p.m., 90 
Brick Kiln Road, Chelmsford, MA, (508) 441-3414 or see 
your UPS Recruiter on campus 


WORKING FOR STUDENTS WHO WORK FOR US. 


UPS DELIVERS EDUCATION 


PUBLIC TRANSPORTATION IS NOW AVAILABLE (12:30-5:30 P.M. SHIFT ONLY) 
THROUGH THE LOWELL REGIONAL TRANSIT AUTHORITY. 
FOR UPDATED BUS SCHEDULES PLEASE CALL (508) 452-6161. 


UPS is an equal opportunity employer 


for these changes.” 

These preparations include a sensitivity 
to other cultures and an acceptance and 
tolerance for diversity. 

Paula Boxer, professor of English, will be 
a participant on a panel discussion, and 
educators from early elementary level to 
college level will be present. She has been 
involved in integrating material that ex- 
presses diversity and lessons of the past in 
her courses for years. She has a wealth of 
information regarding appropriate films, 
texts, plays and poetry that incorporate 
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BY EDUCATING today’s youth about historical hate crimes, educators hope 
to promote acceptance and understanding within our diverse culture. 


multicultural material into fundamental 
courses. 

Boxer finds that the flexibility in course 
descriptions at NECC allows her the lati- 
tude to integrate new materials to empha- 
size a theme. Sometimes a message is un- 
derstood in another context. 

“Sometimes the material is easier to 
present in the context of man’s inhumanity 
to man,” she said. 

Her experience in choosing appropriate 
materials and her methodology of present- 
ing topics relevant to the conference will be 
the focus of her discussion at the workshop. 
She will speak on the panel to share meth- 
odology with other college level educators. 

Boxer stated that a conscientious effort 
is made at NECC to integrate a discussion of 
ethics, values and justice into the Humani- 
ties curriculum. She also makes an effort to 
introduce readings, articles, films, letters, 
and novels to illustrate the Holocaust, and 


she also advocates using these methods in 
other courses. 


ADVANCED ELECTROLOGY CENTER 


"Dedicated to the Art of Permanent Hair Removal" 


Haverhill 
508-374-1456 


¢ Sterile Disposable Probes 
¢ Doctor Referred 
*Men & Women 


Jean F. Doyle, R.E. 


Newburyport 
508-465-1898 


Margaret Horgan-Quinn, R.E. 
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We Invite You To Accept Our Offer For A 
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Cordially invites you to 


Be Our Guest 


We specialize in the planning and 
coordination of the following events... 


Awards Banquets 
Bachelor Parties 
Benefits 

Bridal Showers 
Business Meetings 
Charitable Events 


Anniversary Parties 
Bachelorette Parties 
Bar or Bat Mitzvahs 
Birthday Parties 
Business Events 
Campaign Parties 


Clambakes Corporate Functions 
Dinner Parties Fashion Shows 
Fund Raisers Gallery Openings 
Graduation Events Grand Openings 
Holiday Parties Receptions 
Retirement Parties Reunions 

Theme Parties Weddings 


and many other events. 
We will help you plan your event 
within your preestablished bud- 
fet, or take your ideas and put 
together a plan and a budget for 
you. For a special event you will 
never forget, call Elegant Events. 


Zn Event Vlanning Service 
508-469-9390 


ARM RADE AAAS SAA MS AM SA, 


FREE 15 Minute Treatment 
at one of our private locations — new clients only — 


’ Danielle Plante-Healey 
Specializing in 
Professional 
Word 
Processing 
Services 


Call, let us help you pull it 


together. 


508-373-7415 
122 Klondike Avenue Haverhill, MA 01832 
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Pell Grants: Uncle Sam’s program helps many 


® Full and part-time 
students eligible for 
educational funds 


By DONNA SIMPSON 
Staff Reporter 


ment will give over $5.6 billion in Pell 

Grants to 3.3 million college students. 

Pell Grants can, and do, form the nucleus 
of financial help to undergraduate students. 
The money does not need to be repaid. 

“This program allows students who need 
help financially to come here and learn,” 
Dean Norman Landry said. He notes regula- 
tions governing eligibility have narrowed 
and this excludes a lot of students.” 

To qualify, a student must be working 
on an undergraduate degree or certificate 
program. Tied to that condition, a student 
must show a need for financial aid. 

Known originally as the Basic Educa- 
tional Opportunity Grant, Congress estab- 
lished the Pell Grant Program in 1972 hon- 
oring Sen. Clayborne Pell of Rhode Island. 

Based solely on financial need, the Pell 
Grant Program is the first form of federal 
aid ever awarded directly to the student. 
Pell is the cornerstone of most financial aid 
packages. 

“If an educated population benefits the 
nation as a whole, lack of family wealth 
should not exclude the attainment of a 
college diploma,” Landry said. 

The Pell is an entitlement. Students 
must receive the full amount they are eli- 
gible for. The money is funded through the 
U.S. Department of Education. Funds do not 
run out. Schools that participate in the Pell 
Grant are guaranteed funds to pay all Pell 
Grants awarded to their students. 

All federal financial aid starts with com- 
pleting and mailing a free application for 
Federal Student Aid. 

This form, can be obtained at the NECC 
financial aid office. Also required is a NECC 
financial aid worksheet and income docu- 
ments to verify figures. 

The information the student reports is 
used in a formula, established by the U.S. 
Congress, that calculates the expected fam- 
ily contribution, an amount the student 


E 1996-97, the United States govern 


and their family are expected to contribute 
toward the students education. 

If the expected family contribution is 
below a certain afnount, the student will be 
eligible for a Pell Grant, assuming they 
meet all other requirements. 

The estimated cost of attendance in- 
cludes tuition, fees, books, room and board, 
transportation, supplies and personal ex- 
penses. 

Affecting the student and family contri- 
bution are: taxable and untaxable incomes, 
assets, number of dependents, number in 
the household, the number of family mem- 
bers in college and other necessary or un- 
usual expenses. 

The other requirements for eligibility 
are: to maintain satisfactory academic 
progress; be enrolled in a degree or certifi- 
cate program; and be enrolled on at least a 
half time basis (six credits). 

Students enrolled on a less than full- 
time basis may have their financial aid 
reduced and some students enrolled on a 
less than half-time basis may qualify for a 
Pell Grant. 

“At one time part-time students couldn’t 
get a Pell Grant. Now part-time students 
can, which is an important concession here 
at NECC,” Landry said.The student must be 
a US. citizen or eligible noncitizen. They 
may not owe a refund on a federal Pell 
Grant, or be in default on a federal student 
loan. 

Also, the student must have a valid 
social security number, a high school di- 
ploma or general education development 
certificate (GED) , or must pass an indepen- 
dently administered test and have the abil- 
ity to benefit. Also, the student needs to be 
registered with the selective service, if re- 
quired. 

Once the application process is com- 
pleted, a student aid report is issued and 
sent to the applicant. 

The amount of the award is based on the 
student’s enrollment status and the calcu- 
lated family contribution. All pages of the 
student aid report are sent to the financial 
aid office before the applicant can receive a 
grant. 

Awards for the 1996-97 award year (July 
1, 1996 to June 30, 1997) will depend on 
program funding. 

The maximum award for the 1995-96 
award year was $2,340. Like all other as- 


12 faculty members staff 


® Only open for one 
year, the center has 
helped over 120 students 


By ERIC LOESCHNER 
Staff Reporter 


he Advising Center has reopened this 
semester. Faculty members from all 


divisions are available to help stu- 
dents who have questions about courses, 


Now accepting 
auditions! 


ANDOVER Rt 93 @exit 45 
908-691-JOKE 


COLLEGE NIGHT 


scheduling and any other kind of general 
information. 

“It is important that we maintain any 
strategies that increase our chances of re- 
taining students,” said Paula Strangie, pro- 
gram coordinator. 

The center will be open from 10 a.m. to 
1 p.m., Monday through Friday, and Mon- 
day evenings from 5 to 6 p.m. It will be open 
till the end of the semester to help with 
preregistration and registration for next 
year. It’s located on the second floor of 
Spurk Building, across from the elevator. 

The center was closed last semester be- 
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Helping hand 
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FINANCIAL AID secretary, Ana Mendez, right answers questions from 
liberal arts student, Carolyn Glynn. The deadline to apply for a Pell Grant 
for the next semester is the end of March. 


pects of the Pell Grant Program, it can be 
revised by Congress. The student can re- 
ceive only one Pell Grant in an award year. 

Pell Grant funds can be credited to the 
student’s account, paid to the student di- 
rectly or by using a combination of both 
methods. 

Applications for a Pell Grant should be 
made as soon as possible after Jan. 1 of each 
year a student is eligible. May 1 is the 
absolute deadline each year. 

Colleges and states expect students to 
apply and won't consider people interested 
eligible for other awards until they know 
their Pell status. The only way for them to 
know this is by seeing the results from 
students Free Application for Federal Stu- 
dent Air (FAFSA). 

The financial aid office at NECC provides 
information about all sources of help avail- 
able to students and their families. 

Pell is one of many sources based on 
need, and through the efforts of Deborah 
Leduke, assistant dean of financial aid, and 
her staff, what seems impossible becomes 
manageable. 

Through the U.S. Department of Educa- 


tion and Congress, NECC’s financial aid 
office allocates these grants to eligible stu- 
dents. 

1996/97 award range be increased. This 
projects from $2,340 to $2440 at the top and 
raises the minimum award from $400 to 
$600. 

Pell Grants are a big part of the educa- 
tional budget, but they seldom hold to the 
award range. For example, last year $2,400 
became $2,340. Taking $50, $100, $200 off 
of 3.3 million grants makes a difference in 
the budget. 

The amount of a Pell award depends on 
the expected family contribution, the cost 
of education at NECC, and the students 
status. 

If students attend part-time, halftime or 
three-quarter time, they will receive 25 
percent, 50 percent or 75 percent of the 
award respectively. 

For example, if the cost of college ex- 
ceeds the maximum Pell (estimated $2,440) 
subtract students EFC from the maximum 
grant. An EFC of $1,000 translates into 
$1,440 for full-time students, $720 for half- 
time students. 


advising center in Spurk 


cause of contract disputes and work-to- 
Tule. All advisers work on a voluntary basis. 
The center provides assistance with any 
academic questions as well as any personal 
problems, Strangie said. It’s a big help ifyou 
are having trouble getting in touch with 
your-advisor. 

The center opened last March, and it 
helped over 120 students in the short time 
left in that semester. 

“With the lifestyle here at NECC, where 
people are in and out, it is a great conve- 
nience,” Strangie said. 

As of Feb. 20, 12 faculty members were 
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helping out. Eventually the center hopes to 
move to a permanent office where they an 
offer catalogs and information for other 
colleges and programs. The goal of the 
center is not to replace advisers, but to 
assist in the everyday problems that occur 
in the life of a college student. 

Since the center opened last month, 
more than 20 students have sought help to 
questions on how to transfer and where are 
classes located. 

“I think it is a good idea. I don’t have 
time to see my adviser every time I have a 
question,” said Kevin Wain, liberal arts 
student. 

“I’m sure the students will start to come 
as we get closer to preregistration,” said 
Phillip Sittnick, faculty volunteer. 


Academic Questions 
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“It is important that 
we maintain any 
strategies that increase 
our chances of 
retaining students.” 


Paula Strangie 
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College comes early 


M.Schroth photo 


DANIELLE VACARR and Nichole Delisio are dual enrollment students from Andover. 


» Massachusetts is the only 
state offering students the 
chance to take college classes 


By SIERRA FRANK 
Staff Reporter 


assachusetts high school students have a 

AY amine opportunity available to them: they 

i can begin earning college credit while still 

attending high school. The Dual Enrollment Pro- 

gram, provides eligible students the chance to take 

college classes and receive both high school and 
college credit for their work. 

The program was established in the 1993 Educa- 
tion Reform Act. It provides students enrolled at 
public secondary schools the opportunity to enroll 
in classes, either full or part-time, at any state- 
funded institute of higher education. This includes 
four UMass campuses ( UMass/Worcester does not 
participate since they offer only graduate programs 
for medical students.), nine state colleges, and 15 
community colleges, including NECC. 

The state reimburses the public college for these 
classes at a per credit cost figure, which includes 
tuition, fees and lab fees for courses. 

The Education Reform Act places the Secretary of 
Education and the Higher Education Coordinating 
Council, along with the board of education, in 
control of establishing criteria for admission to the 
program, as well as guidelines for how the program 
is to be assessed. 

The eligibility was initially limited to public 
school students in their junior or senior year, but 
has since been expanded to include private school 
students as well. Whether enrolled in public or 
private school, however, a potential dual enroll- 
ment student must meet certain guidelines. 

The program requires students to have a 3.0 or 
higher GPA, and/or to be recommended to the 
program by their high school principals, teachers, 
or guidance counselors. In addition, students who 
qualify must meet admission standards at the school 
they are proposing to attend. 

Many tech-prep and school-to-work students are 
eligible for dual enrollment and are encouraged to 
participate. There is a special clause applying to 
technical students in the text of the policy which 
says, “Public high school juniors and seniors partici- 
pating in either tech-prep or school-to-work pro- 
grams are eligible for participation in the program.” 

Winiphred Stone, program coordinator at the 
Executive Office for Education, would like to see 
more tech-prep students participate. She feels the 
program could be vital to vocational students whose 


Teens looking for a change 


@ 29 high school students, 
both juniors and seniors, like 
the wider variety and more 
challenging classes 


By JEFFREY JOLIN 
Staff Reporter 


necessarily need a high school diploma. In 
fact, they can attend high school and college 
classes at the same time. 

The dual enrollment program allows high school 
students to take individual courses at any Massa- 
chusetts public institution of higher learning. 

There are 29 students who attend NECC as dual 
enrolled students. These students represent nine 
high schools in Northeastern Massachusetts. 

Nicole Delisio, an 18-year old senior from Andover 
High School, sees the program as a way to take 
better classes. 

“It's a good opportunity to take classes that are 
not at the high school,” she said. 

“Some classes that I wanted to take at my high 
school were a complete joke, where the classes here 
are more enjoyable.” 

Delisio will graduate from Andover this spring 


S tudents who attend NECC these days do not 


with four college classes to her credit. These credits 
include classes for Intro. to Psychology, English 
Composition I and II and Yoga. 

Even though Delisio will not attend NECC next 
year, she liked most of her classes. 

“I’ve enjoyed three out of four of my classes, so 
it all depends on your instructor, I guess,” she said. 

Delisio signed up for the program because she 
felt it would help her after high school. 

“Coming here is good for a change from high 
school, but when colleges see these credits on my 
transcripts, they should be impressed,” she said. 

Delisio said her experiences at Andover were 
disappointing because she felt a lack of respect . She 
feels she has received admiration from faculty mem- 
bers at NECC. 

“It’s hard to respect a teacher that disrespects 
you,” she said. 

In the future, Delisio would like to attend Wash- 
ington College in Maryland. She is still undecided in 
chosing a major, however. 

Danielle Vacarr, a 16-year-old junior, also from 
Andover High School, said she chose to be part of the 
dual enrollment program strictly as a change in 
environment. 

“I’m just happier here,” she said. “The college 
thing is not as important to me.” 

Vacarr Said she has always enjoyed learning, but 
her experience in high school gave her mixed feel- 
ings. 

“Coming here, I am always looking forward to 
learning,” Vacarr said. “High school ruined that for 


New Experience 


“It’s a good opportunity to 
take classes that are not at 
the high school. Some classes 
that I wanted to take at my 
high school were a complete 
joke, where the classes here 


are more enjoyable.” 
Nicole Delisio 
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me.” 

Vacarr is taking Cultural Anthropology this se- 
mester and feels the challenge is not what she 
expected. 

“I had a 3.7 in my class last semester, and I feel 
I didn’t do much,” she said. “That is the only 
negative thing I can say about this school, though.” 

After graduation, Vacarr wants to go to Scotland 
for a year. She would like to attend Fintorn College. 
She also remains undecided in her major. 

Lawrence High School senior, Christine Clouse, 
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A common place 


M.Schroth photo 


STUDENTS GATHER outside the north end of Spurk Building for a quick smoke before 
their last class of the day. Others are finished and make their way to the parking lot 
to begin the daily commute home. The building was recently named for Dr. John Spurk, 
a professor who taught liberal arts courses here for many years. 


renewed for the 95-96 school year. In Gov. William 
Weld’s initial budget proposal, funding for dual 
enrollment was maintained at an equal level to the 
previous year, with a line-item appropriation of 
$500,000. 

By the time the initial budget proposal had 
passed through the State House of Representatives, 
however, all funding for dual enrollment had been 
cut, effectively terminating the program. The state 
senate, who received the budget after the house, 
then allotted $1 million to dual enrollment. 

After a discrepancy between the senate and the 
house, a conference committee comprised of both 
Senate and House members upheld the $1 million 
budget for 1995-96. 

While the program has had some troubles with 
its funding, Stone remains proud of the fact that 
“This is a program that has had no money taken off 
the top and no percentage given to administering 
the program. All dollars are spent to pay the per 
credit costs for students.” 

She adds that during the 1994-95 school year, 
they did not use all of their $500,000 budget. 


Interest in the program has grown so much that this 
year they've used nearly all of their $1 million 
budget. 

Much of the initial motivation for dual enroll- 
ment came from an observation by Stone, that 
Massachusetts has large amounts of both state and 
federal funding devoted to special needs students, 
but very little allotted for gifted and talented, or 
accelerated programs. 

This realization, combined with a desire to help 
high schools expand the narrow scope of their 
course offerings, prompted the inclusion of the 
Dual Enrollment Policy into the Education Reform 
Act. 

Stone thinks the expansion of the high school 
curriculum is important. 

“The real reason it was part of the Education 
Reform Act was to expand high school curriculums, 
to offer programs and courses which, due to limited 
resources, may not be available,” she said. “The 
fallout from that, is that you spark an interest in 
higher education in students who may not have 
thought about it before.” 


ump to college 


Over the last decade, most high schools have 
been hit with significant budget cuts, as they lose 
funding and are faced with higher costs. As a result, 
many schools have limited their offerings to a 
simpler core curriculum, one which offers little in 
fine arts or advanced elective work in any academic 
discipline. 

Dual enrollment attempts to offer students the 
full range of courses given at state-funded colleges 
and universities, taking the financial burden from 
high schools. 

This variety is useful to many students, and the 
program spans all majors areas of study. Most 
popular are the fine arts, computer sciences, and 
foreign language courses. 

Fine arts departments at high schools have, in 
general, been hardest hit by budget cuts, and so a 
student with a real interest in the arts has a great 
deal to gain by having access to the fine arts 
department at a larger, college-level institution. 

Computer sciences, while usually offered at high 
schools, frequently do not go beyond introductory 
course-work, in part because high schools do not 
have access to the range of software colleges do. 

Similarly, foreign language programs are popu- 
lar because high schools generally offer an ex- 
tremely limited range of foreign languages, whereas 
colleges offer a wider variety. 

“There are lots of reasons to have dual enroll- 
ment, but one very big reason is that many students 
have never really thought about continuing after 
high school,” Stone said. “For many young people, 
higher education is intimidating, and this really 
breaks down that barrier.” 

Massachusetts’ Dual Enrollment program is 
unique. There are forms of dual enrollment in a few 
other states, including Arizona and Florida, but 
instead, those programs allow high schools to bring 
college professors into their high school classrooms, 
to teach college level courses. 

This kind of program is something the original 
organizers of Massachusetts dual enrollment wanted 
to avoid. They felt strongly that the students should 
be able to attend classes directly at the higher 
education institute. The experience of being on a 
college campus is valuable, they feel, and the variety 
of classes offered would be severely limited by 
bringing only a few professors to the high school. 

The dual enrollment program has so far received 
great reviews from all sides. The colleges use it as a 
recruiting tool, and high schools enjoy being able to 
offer exceptional students a broader variety of classes, 
at no cost to the student or the school. 

High school students, meanwhile, are getting a 
jump-start on college, and possibly discovering for 
the first time the benefits of higher education. 

“This is an extremely well-received program,” 
Stone said. “I've spoken with numerous students, 
parents, colleges and high schools, and there are no 
complaints. 

“Everyone thinks the program is terrific. It’s 
doing what it’s supposed to be doing, which is 
providing new opportunities to young people.” 


®@ Students from local high 
schools take advantage of 
dual enrollment program 
and earn college credits 


By JEFFREY JOLIN 
Staff Reporter 


to provide an education for many high 
school students. 

The dual enrollment program came into ef- 
fect under the Education Reform Act. This pro- 
gram enables high school juniors and seniors, 
with a minimum GPA of 3.0 to attend almost any 
Massachusetts public college. 

Dual enrollment students can take college 
courses and receive both high school and college 


Ber of a 1993 law, NECC has been able 


credit. 
“A student is able to take a course that is not 
offered at the high school,” Beth Cole, director of 


Taking advantage of reform act 


admissions, said. 

“In some instances, a student just might have 
outgrown high school.” 

For example, Cole said, a former student of the 
dual enrollment program, came to NECC after spend- 
ing the summer before his senior year in the mili- 
tary. 

The student had matured and outgrown his 
high school classmates. He decided to spend his 
senior year at NECC and took classes each semester. 

“To him, it was the setting that was right and a 
mature environment for him,” Cole said. “He not 
only finished his senior year in high school, but his 
freshman year in college, as well.” 

Cole said, dual enrollment students do very well 
at NECC, primarily because they already have at 
least a 3.0 GPA coming into the college. 

“We've yet to have a student not do well 
here,” Cole said. 

NECC has never enrolled a dual enrollment stu- 
dent after graduation. 

Brian Gozycki, an 18-year-old senior from 
Pentucket Regional High School, said the fact he 
gets out of school two days a week is what influ- 
enced him the most. 

“It’s great; I get to leave early every Wednesday 
and Friday to come here,” he said. “As far as getting 


eel 


into a school, this 
is an opportunity 
worth taking ad- 
vantage of.” 

Jimmy Suggs, a 
16-year-old Ames- 
bury High School 
junior, saw the 
program as not 
only an opportu- 
nity to improve his 
transcripts, but to 
decrease later col- 
lege costs. 

“I figure I could 
take a couple of 
free classes here 
and cut down on 
tuition in the long 
run,” Suggs said. 

Students par- 
ticipating in the 
dual enrollment 
program are responsible only for textbooks, trans- 
portation and other instructional materials. All 
other fees are paid by the Executive Office of 


Education from appropriated funds. 


a 
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JIMMY SUGGS, a dual 
enrollment student 
hopes to save money 
by attending NECC. 


@ Flexible program 
builds up students’ 


self-esteem 


By DAVE CHAREST 
Staff Reporter 


ECC’s Bridges to Success program, 
Neves for single mothers and 

displaced homemakers, offers ser- 
vices to help women embark on careers in 
computer science. 

“The purpose of the program is to en- 
courage women away from traditional cleri- 
cal positions, where they don’t make much 
money and into the more technical fields,” 
said Angela Guarino, program coordinator. 

In its third year, funded by a Depart- 
ment of Education grant, Bridges to Success 
provides services to eligible women en- 
rolled in computer science programs. 

According to Guarino, eligibility require- 
ments open the program to women who 
are single moms, economically disadvan- 
taged, displaced homemakers or those de- 
pendent on welfare. 

“Bridges comes in as a transition from 
dependence on public assistance to self- 
sufficiency,” Guarino said. 

Sixty women are enrolled in various 
stages of the program. A total of 80 women 
have received assistance since it started. 

Guarino said the program's flexibility 
allows students to pace themselves accord- 
ing to their needs. 

“Bridges to Success provides services in 
the application/orientation process, prepa- 
ratory skills development, career and per- 
sonal counseling, tutoring, academic advis- 
ing, math anxiety workshops, advocacy and 
referral services and peer group support. 


@ Everyone has a story 
to tell; it’s just a matter 
of asking the right 
questions 


By CARMEN RUSSELL 
Staff Reporter 


Ithough NECC is labeled a ‘commu- 
A: college, it may lack a sense of 

community within its own walls. 
NECCis more than a school, but a gathering 
of thousands of people who converse and 
interact daily. 

Jane Nunes, director of services for deaf 
and hard of hearing, proves that everyone 
has a story to tell and its just a matter of 
asking the right questions. 

Nunes never intended to follow the path 
she has, but she wasn’t pulled kicking and 
screaming. 

The Northeastern University graduate is 
most passionate about her role in a pro- 
gram that provides an education to those 
who may not have obtained it if not for the 
creation of the American Sign Language. 

“I was majoring in education and took 
an internship with the Perkins School! for 
the blind in Watertown,” she said. I spent 
four months in a dorm with a deaf and 
blind twelve-year-old. I helped her with her 
daily living habits: brushing her teeth, 
dressing, sending her off to school...she 
would come back from school, and I would 
take care of dinner and everything until she 
went to- bed.” 

Nunes became frustrated because of their 
limited vocabulary. As though the lack of 
communication wasn't enough, her charge 
tended to be “pretty difficult,” a fact not 
overlooked by the Perkins School. While 
other interns were given three children to 
help, Nunes was only given the one. Though 
the experience may have turned off many, 
it was the catalyst for her new role in life. 

“I went back to school to take ASL,” she 
said. “I essentially made a career out of my 


Balancing act can be 
tough for students 
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Success Workshop 


“The program has built 
up my self-confidence. I 
probably wouldn’t have 
felt as good about my 
accomplishments if I 
didn’t have this place 


to come to.” 
Robin Fingerle 


“As a source of information, I don't 
think it can be beat,” said Valerie Gregoski, 
commercial art/desktop publications ma- 
jor. 

The program allows students to become 
familiar with resources available on cam- 
pus. 

Each semester, a tuition-free, eight-week 
luncheon seminar provides workshops fo- 
cusing on self-awareness, and career plan- 
ning. 4 
Workshops address such topics as bal- 
ancing work, family roles, time manage- 
ment, women and self-esteem, and career 
options for women in computer technol- 
ogy. 

“The program has built up my self-con- 
fidence,” said Robin Fingerle, computer 
programming major. “I probably wouldn’t 
have felt as good about my accomplish- 
ments if! didn’t have this place to come to.” 

Students agree the program serves as a 
support group. They get to share their ideas 
and opinions with others in the same situ- 
ations. 

Contact Guarino at 374-3836, for more 
details. 


On the job 


File photo 
JANE NUNES, director of services 
for the deaf and hard of hearing. 


co-op job. My goal was to be a teacher, and 
my involvement in the deaf community 
gained a life of its own.” 

To answer her own questions about why 
this was such a focal point in her life, Nunes 
looked to her own background. Her parents 
are Portuguese and never taught her their 
native language. 

“After years of retrospect, I realize the 
deaf community taught me a lot about my 
own upbringing,” she said. “I come from a 
bilingual home and at times felt isolated. 
Relatives would visit and I couldn’t speak to 
them. Church was in Portuguese and my 
parents were entrenched in Portuguese 
culture.” 

Nunes easily relates her impasse with 
her family and the work she does now, 
noting how much misunderstanding re- 
sults from the lack of communication be- 
tween any two cultures. Language, she 


Donating to the blue bin 


D. Miller photo 
DAVID MCASKILL, network manager tosses recyclable paper into one 
of the blue bins in the computer lab. Newspaper, computer paper, 
and colored paper now being recycled into boxboard. 


Says, Can expose one to another viewpoint. 

“This creates less ethnocentrism, and 
we become more respectful of other cul- 
tures,” she said. 

“Just look around at this campus, how 
ethnically diverse we are. By exposing your- 
self to other cultures, you broaden your 
horizons and widen your own thinking,” 
Nunes said. 

“Each group has distinctly different val- 
ues and we can see other schools of thought.” 

“(In learning ASL] I began to put the 
person first and how we communicated 
second. My goal is not to become an inter- 
preter. I never wanted to work for the deaf, 
but with them.” 

In her field, Nunes also obtained an 
eclectic collection of experiences, interpret- 
ing a variety of events in different areas of 
life. 

She was present for two births, inter- 
preted on television, facilitated factory job 
training, interpreted for a defendant wear- 
ing shackles and leg irons in court, said “I 
do” as the voice of a bride (herself being the 
bridesmaid) and gave a moving speech fora 
man attending his parents 25-year anniver- 
Sary. 

In each event, she was the voice of the 
speaker and conveyed the message, verbal 
and otherwise. 

“When I'm trying to do the best inter- 
preting job,” she explained, “the goal is to 
match the speaker, by their formal and 
informal register of speaking, attempting 
to match this in another language.” 

Stepping out of who she is and assuming 
another identity is not an insignificant 
task. 

She enabled her client who attended his 
parents’ anniversary to communicate with 
his family who he had barely associated 
with. Using his words and his message she 
brought the audience nearly to tears. 

While she doesn’t miss the irony of that 
moment in relation to her own family, she 
doesn't have an easy answer for why she 
never studied Portuguese. 

“All this time spent trying to communi- 
cate with strangers, and I need an inter- 
preter to communicate with my own grand- 


Staffer gives, receives much from deaf culture 
| 
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As in all selected paths, especially those 
of human service, there will be experiences 
that make one wonder why they traveled 
that route, Nunes was no exception. 

She gives her time and attention to 
others making them be heard. 

Fortunately, however, the great experi- 
ences far exceeded the negatives and she 
has no regrets. 

“The deaf community has given me some- 
thing to be cherished,” she said. “Life gives 
you a pallet of choices, doors and windows, 
some you open. All choices you have to live 
with.” 

The work goes on and even increases as 
long as vocabulary itself broadens. With 
modern technology, the field is in constant 
professional development. 

The basics remain, and Nunes will re- 
main committed to being the link for a 
culture she will never let be forgotten. 
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Lawrence activities director hopes to educate 


@ Lawyer-to-be will 
push student energy 
into cultural and 
learning experiences 


By BREEDA WHITMORE 
Managing Editor 


Kelly Sullivan, has already begun plan- 

ning what she wants to do in her job 
as the part-time student activities coordi- 
nator for the Lawrence campus. 

Sullivan, a graduate of Massachusetts 
School of Law, plans to spend two years 
working to provide services to students. 

She grew up in Lawrence, but at age 16 
moved to Salisbury and was surrounded by 
politics her entire life. Her father ran for 
mayor and state senate when she was a 
child, and her brother, Kyle, now works for 
Sen. James Jajuga. 

“IT am very fond of politics,” she said. “I 
recall alot ofthe politics ofthe city. Lawrence 
was a good place to grow up.” 

Sullivan feels ready to tackle her new 
job. She gained experience in the field when 
she worked at Merrimack College as direc- 
tor of resident life from 1987 to 1995. She 
was responsible for hiring, supervising and 
training all professional staff for the 1150 
bed Residence Life program. 

While there, she also directed the devel- 
opment of a program of social, educational 
and cultural activities, and she wants to put 
this experience to use in Lawrence. 

“I have a real vision for the Lawrence 
campus,” she said. “I want to help provide 
activities that not only entertain the stu- 
dents, but also to educate them and make 
them feel like they belong to NECC.” 

Arthur Signorelli, director of student 
activities, said her background in manage- 


[ratss in the job for only two months, 


Kelly Sullivan 


ie Ral 
“I have a real vision for 
the Lawrence campus,” 
she said. “I want to 
help provide activities 
that not only entertain 
the students, but also 
to educate them and 
make them feel like 
they belong to NECC.” 


ment and leadership programs at Merri- 
mack College was an important factor in 
considering her for this job. It meant she 
could come into the job and immediately 
start providing development opportunities 
for students. 

“Kelly will be good and flexible with her 
experience to know what is available and 
how to bring students into the programs,” 
Signorelli, said. 

She was chosen from a pool of approxi- 
mately 40 applicants, and one of the pre- 
ferred requirements was to be bilingual. 
Sullivan did study Spanish for six years, but 
confesses she can’t speak the language. 

“It’s not a problem that I don’t speak 
Spanish,” she said. “Most of the students I 
talk to speak English with the exception of 
those in the English as a Second Language 
Program, and they’re learning how to. I 
don’t see it as a problem right now.” 

She said she would like to speak better 
Spanish and after her bar exam she will 
consider lessons. 

Signorelli explained that none of the 
applicants spoke Spanish and did not per- 
ceive it as a hindrance for Sullivan anymore 
than it is for anyone else who works in 
student-related activities. 


“Student activities needs to provide op- 
portunities for students to be integrated 
into society,” he said. “She'll be good at 
identifying the needs of the students and 
then working to provide opportunities to 
meet those interests.” 

Sullivan feels she understands the needs 
of Lawrence students. They work, take care 
of their families and go to school, too, she 
said. 

“The programming that happens in 
Lawrence needs to be cognizant that these 
students have a lot going on in their lives,” 
she said. “We did do a survey and found 
their biggest interest was in aerobics. They 
want to have it in the building, so we will 
look into getting that for them.” 

While she is busy thinking about provid- 
ing services for students, she is also think- 
ing ahead to her future as a lawyer. Her 
father and brother are lawyers, and she sees 
a law degree as a way for her to be indepen- 
dently employed in the future. 

“Ideally, I would like to work in educa- 
tional law, either in the secondary or col- 
lege level,” she said. 

She has already started getting work. 
She was part of a voter registration drive 
that signed up about 50 people who weren't 
previously registered. 

She hopes to bring some culture of the 
city, such as music, entertainment and 
educational programs to the college, teach- 
ing the student body about each other. 

“I feel privileged to be able to work at the 
Lawrence campus,” she said. “I think the 
Lawrence campus, especially, is viewed by a 
lot of people as a step in the right direction 
to getting Lawrence back on its feet.” 

She said having a college in the down- 
town is a valuable resource because it is 
convenient to a number of outside commu- 
nity organizations. She feels the great thing 
about the campus is that it’s all in one 
building so it is conducive to friendliness. 

“Everybody comes through the front door 


Join the fun 
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KELLY SULLIVAN hopes to be a force 
in enabling Lawrence students to 
feel they belong to NECC ina cultur- 
ally rich and educationally reward- 
ing way. 

so you can literally say ‘hello’ to loads of 
people in the course of a day,” she said. 

Sullivan has already given much of her 
time to Lawrence. She was a member of the 
Lawrence School Committee from 1989- 
1991. 

She was responsible for raising $10,000 
to finance the Mending the Pieces: AIDS 
Memorial Quilt Display from 1993-1994. 
This display raised $8,000 for four AIDS- 
related agencies. 

From thinking about Lawrence to the 
bigger world, she said she would like to visit 
Ireland, Italy and England. Her one trip 
outside the United States to Jamaica left her 
feeling more sad than happy. 

“The poverty was heart-wrenching,” she 
said. “It was like nothing I had ever seen 
before.” 
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True crime, 
comedy 

prove funny 
mixture 


@ New director’s film succeeds 
with a dark, moody humor and 
an honest sense of filmmaking 


By JONATHAN LEES 
Staff Reporter 


Benjamin Ross, tackles some difficult tasks in making 

a film. It has a completely believable character, it’s 
based on a true story and it transforms a horrifying 
situation into a dark comedy masterpiece. 

Drawn from the life story of 14-year-old Graham Young, 
the film travels alongside the brilliant chemistry student 
and his dreams of achieving success with his favorite 
chemical, Antimony. When heated, the chemical resembles 
a diamond. This gem appears in his dreams, yet in reality 
his achievements are less than beautiful. 

Disturbed with his inability to perform the experiment 
without failing, Young finds a new way to play with his 
favorite substance. His first target is his family. Through- 
out the film, Graham retains innocence and a sense of 
normalcy, while it is the adults who surround him that are 
bizarre creations. His family are whining, overacting dull- 
ards, fixated on the glowing television screen. 

The first blow that sets Graham off on his path to 
poisons is when his mother blames him for reading por- 
nography (obviously his dad’s collection). Her punishment 
is to destroy his precious chemistry set, and Graham's 
revenge is delivered through a box of chocolates laced with 
his favorite filling. 

Not satisfied by the slow results of the Antimony (his 
mother becomes grotesquely ill), Young goes further in his 
research in order to create an odorless, tasteless, com- 
pletely untraceable substance. While flipping through a 
comic book, Graham finds his calling, the heavy metal, 
Thallium. His obsession targets all that have jilted him and 
a number of “innocents,” leading to his imprisonment for 
murder at the age of 15. 


T* Young Poisoner’s Handbook, by first-time director 


Arts & Entertainment 


+ Pcl 


Hungry eyes 


Photo courtesy of CFP Distribution 


HUGH O’CONOR, as Graham Young, feasts his eyes upon the perfect poison to end his problems 
with his parents, in director Benjamin Ross’ dark comedy, ‘The Young Poisoner’s Handbook.’ 


Movie Review 


kk * for ‘The Young Poisoner’s 
Handbook,’ based on a true story 
from director Benjamin Ross. 


The comedy stems from the schoolboy portrayal by 
Hugh O’Conor (Three Musketeers, My Left Foot). His confusion 
and terror is felt as if his situation could easily be replaced 
with our own daily routines. He is a boy rebelling against 
those that keep him down: his mother, the town tease and 
co-workers. His extreme brilliance is the catalyst for creat- 
ing the most powerful and deadly chemical in the world, 
and the lust for his “diamond” is temporarily lost and 
replaced with the compulsion for murder. 

Benjamin Ross stays true to the ludicrous situations 
surrounding the hilarious portrayal of Graham’s family 
and the other characters that are included that engulf him. 
His imprisonment is a temporary setback for the boy. He 
uses other people’s dreams in his sessions with psychiatrist 
Dr. Zeigler (Antony Sher) and continues his studies of the 


poison Thallium. He is a young man with no remorse and 
no guilt. He is refined in his approach, but deadly in his 
actions. 

The direction, instead of focusing on an artsy look, is 
very character-based and interesting. The dialogue strays 
from being overly scientific and allows the story to fall into 
place quickly and effectively. 

The director purposely strays from the reality aspect of 
Graham's persona, instead portraying the ability to kill in 
all of us. Young’s inability to feel remorse stems from his 
lack of understanding for anything but his experiments. He 
is set directly on a path of self-destruction. His experiments 
represent life for the young boy; they are his dreams and his 
nightmares. Without them, he has no existence and in this 
nonexistence (in prison), he comes to terms with his own 
faults and mortality and lets his decisions result from his 
work, 

The Young Poisoner’s Handbook is an extremely satiric 
vision of a young man caught in between his desire to 
create and his ability to destroy. Benjamin Ross has envi- 
sioned a dark fable with a character so engrossing, it 
transcends all need for plot, heavy dialogue and lush 
scenery. Executed with perfection, this is one of the best 
black comedies, period. 


Teresa Curtis 
Licensed & Certified 
Electrologist 
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Birdcage 
1st great movie of 96 
No weaknesses found 


in contemporary, belly 
laughing new film 


By MATTHEW T. CONNERY 
Arts & Entertainment Editor 


iotous humor, intelligent dialogue 
R= incomparable acting propel The 
irdcage to unimaginable heights. 

Robin Williams (Jumanji) and Gene Hack- 
man (Get Shorty) star in this new comedy 
and give the best comic performances in 
recent memory. 

Forget the wise-ass insults and rowdy 
humor existing in Black Sheep, Happy Gilmore 
or Grumpier Old Men. The Birdcage’s poignant 
view of contemporary American culture 
hits the mark and bypasses many common 
stereotypes. 

Williams plays Armand Goldman, a Jew- 
ish homosexual living with his lover, Albert 
(Nathan Lane). Lane’s performance as the 
more feminine of the two lovers teems with 
spasmodic reactions and hilarious action. 
One such scene rolls by where he drives 20 
mph down the highway with the parking 
brake on and screams everytime he touches 
the foot brake. 

The two lovers happily own a drag queen 
dance club called The Birdcage, and all seems 
fine until Armand’s son, Val, comes home 
to announce his marriage —toa girl.Armand 
and Albert don’t take too kindly to the idea 
of a heterosexual son. 

Enter Ohio senator Gene Hackman, a 
man so conservative that he refers to Billy 
Graham as a liberal. The senator’s daugh- 


kkk for the comedy 
‘The Birdcage,’ starring 
Robin Williams. 


ter, Barbara, hopes to marry Val, but not 
before the two families meet each other. 

The date gets set for the meeting and all 
sorts of problems come up as Val tries to 
turn his “parents” into two people fit for a 
conservative senator's approval. 

To make themselves more presentable 
for their right wing guests, Armand teaches 
Albert about sports and how to dress like a 
man, as opposed to someone hot off of a 
Brady Bunch cameo. Also, they alter their 
phallic-symbol-laden home into something 
out of a Christian monastery. 

Troubles for Senator Keeley also abound, 
as his conservative friend in the senate dies 
in bed with an underage, African-American 
prostitute. 

To make matters worse, his last words 
were, “Your money is on the dresser, Choco- 
late.” This scandalous story around Senator 
Keeley has him dodging reporters all the 
way to The Birdcage. 

Academy Award-winner Diane Weist 
plays the senator’s obnoxiously exuberant 
and naive wife. Her commentary through- 
out the movie amuses and bewilders her 
husband and the audience. 

Above all of the comedy, the movie also 
deals subtly with the stereotypes surround- 
ing sexual orientation. Without preaching 
or being pretentious, the film celebrates 
the process of finding yourself and accept- 
ing others as they are. 
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When 


The film also pokes fun at America’s 
cynicism and its bizarre nature in sneaky 
and humorous ways throughout the movie, 
From pointing out how “normal people 
live” when redecorating the apartment, to 
seeing a ditzy blond secretary reading 
Neitzsche, covert comedy runs amuck. 

Looking at relationships of every kind, 
defining what a family consists of and 
reconciling differences by trudging through 
our own prejudices comprise the film via 
the humor and carefully weaves itself into 
the plot. 


a man loves a woman 


Photo courtesy of United Artists 
NATHAN LANE and Robin Williams, adorned like ’70s clowns, pensively sit 
by the Florida coast in one of the few quiet moments of ‘The Birdcage.’ 


From beginning to end, the movie re- 
freshes, provokes thought and entertains 
the viewer, which defines what a movie 
should do. 

It ends a little predictably, but the trip 
getting there makes The Birdcage too much 
fun to miss. 

Above all, the acting from Hackman, 
Lane, Williams and Weist supply more hu- 
mor than the mind can comfortably com- 
prehend and pull together to make The 
Birdcage a flip kicking riot, and the first 
great movie of 1996. 


@ Animated showcase 
has potential, but 
dwindles into a fine 
mess by the end 


By JONATHAN LEES 
Staff Reporter 


asamune Shirow’s eight-part epic 
M manga (Japanese comic book), 

Ghost in the Shell is whittled down 
to a mere 82-minute casing for what could 
have contained one of the most accom- 
plished animation films ever. Unfortunately, 
it never reaches that status. 

Mamoru Oshii’s direction takes us to a 
familiar futuristic Japan, deriving its visual 
impact from Blade Runner, where minds are 
replaced by the power of computers and 
flesh is swapped for steel. The only human 
qualities prevailing are “ghosts,” remnants 
of the human soul, wrapped in a cold, 
unfeeling clone body. 

The year 2029 is a time where cyber- 
hetic/bioengineering technology has run 
rampant, invading society through its citi- 
zens. A borderless net is born, where the 
mind journeys through its complicated high- 
ways. Deep within the neon jungle, the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs created Project 
2501 to infiltrate the Internet for espionage 
purposes. 

: Dubbed the “Puppet Master,” this cyber- 
entity takes on the independence of a life 
form, threatens to reveal secrets of its ille- 
gality to the Internal Bureau of Investiga- 
tions, and begins to experience freedom 
through cyberspace. Here begins the mas- 
sive hunt that ensues throughout the film. 

Leading the retaliation against the Pup- 
pet Master is “Major” Motoko Kusanagi, a 
cyborg with a part of her brain remaining 
from her previous body. She is assigned to 
take down this free-lance hacker and be- 
gins to learn of the strong bond they share 
and the existence of her own “ghost.” 

The complicated plot is a result of the 
comic book’s heavy detail and story range. 
The film itself is difficult to follow since 
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GHOSTASHELL 


‘No future’ 


Photo courtesy of Manga Entertainment 


MAMORU OSHII’S epic animated production offers mind-blowing special 
effects and a terrifying glimpse into the future, but due to confusing facts 
and other notable shortcomings, the whole piece is hard to understand. 


script. This frustrating jumble of terms, 
code names and secret societies never 
reaches a clean level of execution. 

The plot becomes lost amongst a visually 
creative landscape, leaving many questions 
left unanswered. 

Oshii’s unbalanced direction leaves a 
stunning, but muddled mess. The action 
moves surprisingly slow, eliminating the 
trademark manga hyper-violence. The only 
interesting element is the soul-search of 
the Major. The rest relies on excessive dia- 
logue and contrived plot twists. 


Its originality is drained in its incorpora- 
tion of other styles, ranging from the roam- 
ing “soul” plot of the film Ghost in the 
Machine and novels by cyberpunk specialist 
William Gibson. 

A line from the film reveals its own 
undoing: “Overspecialize and you breed in 
weakness.” The complicated task Kazunori 
Ito had of translating the material into the 
screenplay is obvious, leaving gaps in its 
muddled formation. 

The overspecialization is completely deal- 
ing with the animation, creating a beauti- 


ful film with no soul. With such a great 
abundance of material, the finished prod- 
uct was bound to be lacking, but it is almost 
sloppy. 

This is due to wooden language transla- 
tion (the character’s sound like they have 
no clue what they are talking about or don’t 
care), and complete disregard of character 
depth. 

On the flipside, the film is a technologi- 
cal wonder, blending 70 percent animation 
cel and 30 percent computer-generated 
graphics. Many scenes are created and ex- 
ecuted masterfully. Despite Ghost’s short- 
comings, Oshii is an accomplished vision- 
ary. 

The rain slicked streets reflect the sharp 
glare of neon. Minds scream across the 
glowing fields of “space” as three-piece 
suited criminals lounge in their plush of- 
fices. 

It is a complicated land where identity is 
lost and people are merely corporate pup- 
pets. The detail is tight and the attention 
spent on realism is extraordinary. Music 
pulsates throughout the film, matching the 
overwhelming beauty of its scope. 

It is ashame more wasn’t done to make 
the story more coherent to match its intri- 
cate vision. Overall, the film reaches levels 
of a masterpiece visually and aurally. Oth- 
erwise, it leaves you drained and confused, 
wishing you had strapped on a walkman 
rather than listen to dialogue that is as 
empty as the space where “ghosts” travel. 


Movie Review 
Pet 
*&& fer the animated 


movie version of ‘Ghost 
In The Shell,’ a messy 
but insightful look into 
the bleak future from 
director Mamoru Oshii, 
based on Masamune 
Shirow’s comic book. 
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@ Jazz: the forgotten 
note in the line of 
musical history 


rom rock to classical, many 
} kinds of music have made their 

mark on American culture. 
Sometimes, musical appreciation 
stems from just enjoying a favorite 
CD or listening to the radio. 

The importance of music can also 
seem much more covert. The classi- 
cal music whirring away quietly in 
the background of movies and car- 
toons adds so much to it, yet can go 
unnoticed. 

Every variety of music broadly 
sticks out, except for the jazz that 
was once very prevalent, especially 
in the 1930s. 

Despite its importance through- 
out this century, jazz seems to be 
slowly dipping back into the smoke- 
filled nightclubs from whence it came. 

Every musical genre builds upon 
itself constantly and always reverts 
back to old themes. 

A lot of current rock and alterna- 
tive rock compares nicely to ‘70s 
music. Music has always grown and 
gotten better through time, but the 
era of Benny Goodman, Count Basie 
and Glenn Miller cannot easily be 
found in America today. 

The last time any of this such 
music could be found anywhere in 
our culture, was about three years 
ago when Chips Ahoy used part of 
Goodman's Sing, Sing, Sing for one of 
its commercials. 

In the years before World War II, 
swing music filled the youth-laden 
dance halls from New York to 
Germany. The German government 
tried to ban the music for many 
reasons, mostly because of the 
ethnicity of the composers. 

Teens of the era that listened to 
the stylistic swing of the times were 
thought as troublemaking heathens, 
much like how heavy metal or maybe 
rap fans are perceived today. 

Artists such as the Jewish Benny 
Goodman and African-Americans 
Count Basie and Duke Ellington re- 
leased records under pseudonyms in 
order to sneak them past the German 
government. 

With this music teeming with cre- 
ativity, raw power and historical sig- 
nificance, it seems unimaginable how 
it can all but disappear in only 50 
years. 

Despite the forgetfulness of con- 
temporary culture, jazz still can call 
many places home. 

Drum corps, high school and col- 
lege bands, dingy and not-so-dingy 
nightclubs and contemporary artists 
all strive to build upon the past and 
continue the tradition of giving birth 
to good music. 

Artists such as recent Grammy 
winners Pat Metheny (contemporary 
jazz) and the GRP All-Star Big Band 
(large jazz ensemble) have both con- 
tinued the long line jazz greats. 

Immortal superstars like the gui- 
tar-tickling Metheny and the drum- 
whipping Dave Whekl show off un- 
heard of talents in their music. Mod- 
ern rock guitar and drum solos found 
in much of today’s popular music 
seem like the cat walking on the 
piano in comparison. 

Jazz and big band style swing 
serves as the forgotten lore in the 
annals of the halls of music. 

Its greatness will shine on with or 
without any attention, and waits for 
an audience to come to the football 
fields, auditoriums and dance halls 
to pay its respects and jitterbug until 
dawn. 
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*. Up Close & 
Personal — Up 
Close & Personal 

does for journal- 
ists what the film 

Backdraft did for 

firefighters. It takes an entertaining look 

at the various levels of news broadcast- 
ing as it follows the career of Tally 

Atwater (Michelle Pfeiffer). 

Atwater starts out as a weathergirl 
for a small station in Miami, but is 
quickly taken under the wing of sea- 
soned journalist, Warren Justice (Robert 
Redford). 

The two hit it off and their love affair 
becomes the film’s main theme. Redford 
and Pfeiffer give strong performances 
and come off as a match made in Holly- 
wood heaven. * * * 1/2 out of four stars. 

+ The Birdcage — Robin Williams, Gene 
Hackman and Nathan Lane star in a 
riotous look at family, sexual orienta- 
tion and contemporary American cul- 
ture in the new United Artists picture. 

Sophisticated humor encompasses 
the film, as opposed to the sarcastic 
drivel of other popular comedies. ***&* 

¢ If Lucy Fell — Sarah Jessica Parker, 

Elle Macpherson and Eric Schaeffer star 

in a mediocre attempt at a romantic 

comedy. 

Lucy Ackerman (Parker) and Joe 
MacGonaughgill (Schaeffer) agree to com- 
mit suicide if they don’t find love by age 
30. With both of them only a month 
away from the imminent ‘suicide’ day, 
they both try to find love before it’s too 
late. * 1/2 

* Hellraiser: Bloodline — The fourth and 
final film in the Hellraiser series after a 
disappointing Hellraiser III: Hell on Earth. 

All the familiar objects are back, the 
mystical “Lament Configuration box,” 
flesh tearing chains, and of course, Pin- 
head. 

In this saga, a brilliant scientist from 
the future strives to destroy the evil that 
his ancestor has unleashed upon the 
world. The special effects and evil per- 


sona of the Cenobites make it enjoy- 
able, despite plot problems. *1/2 

* Broken Arrow — John Travolta and 
Christian Slater team up in this for- 
mula rehash of Cliffhanger. The two pi- 
lots, formerly friends, are pitted against 
each other in a race to prevent Travolta 
from making off with stolen nuclear 
devices. 

Broken Arrow displays a very stylistic 
and slick essence in filmmaking, but 
still lacks the freshness required to 
make it a “must see.” ** 

¢ Rumble In The Bronx — The only 
action hero who does all his own stunts, 
Jackie Chan, causes an earthquake in 
the box office with his new movie. 

Refreshing action and comedy all 
make this martial arts feature stand 
out from the rest. k**** 

¢ Mary Reilly —Julia Roberts sheds off 
her normally lighthearted characters to 
portray the dark and moody house- 
keeper of Dr. Henry Jekyll, played by 
John Malkovich. 

Roberts finds herself in an unholy 
love with Mr. Hyde and realizes the 
world of fear and paranoia she now 
lives in. ** 1/2 

¢ City Hall —Al Pacino returns with 
his latest offering since the recent box- 
office disappointment, Heat. 

Pacino, in one of his stronger perfor- 
mances in recent years, assumes the 
role of a New York City mayor caught in 
a circle of murder and scandal. Co- 
starring Bridget Fonda and John Cusack, 
City Hall takes an intriguing look at city 
politics. *** 


MICHELLE PFEIFFER and Robert 
Redford in ‘Up Close & Personal.’ 
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A _ Playing At Local Theaters The Club Yellow Pages 


Many New England shows take 
place at small clubs as opposed to 
large venues. Tickets are available at 
the clubs, and the following list should 
make shows more accessible. 

« Alley Cat Lounge 1 Boylston Place., 
Boston, (617) 351-2510 

* The Attic - 107 R Union St., New- 
ton Centre, (617) 964-6684 

¢ Axis - 13 Lansdowne St., Boston, 
(617) 262-2437 

¢ Bill’s Bar - 5 Lansdowne St., Bos- 
ton, (617) 421-9678 

¢ Club 3 - 608 Somerville Ave., 
Somerville, (617) 623-9640 

¢ Hard Rock Cafe - 131 Clarendon 
St., Boston, (617) 353-1400 

¢ The Harp - 85 Causeway St., Bos- 
ton, (617) 742-1010 

¢ Harpers Ferry - 158 Brighton Ave., 
Allston (617) 254-9743 

¢ Johnny D’s - 17 Holland St., 
Somerville, (617) 776-2004 

¢ The Linwood - 69 Kilmarnock St., 
Boston, (617) 267-8644 

¢ Lupo’s Heartbreak Hotel - 239 
Westminster St., Downtown Provi- 
dence, R.I. (401) 272-5876 

* Man Ray - 21 Brookline St., Cam- 
bridge, (617) 864-0400 

* M-80 - 967 Commonwealth Ave., 
Boston, (617) 562-8804 

¢ The Middle East - 472 Mass. Ave., 
Cambridge, (617) 497-0576 

¢ Paradise - 967 Commonwealth 
Ave., Boston, (617) 351-2526 

¢ Pearl Street - 10 Pearl St., 
Northampton, (413) 584-7771 

¢ The Roxy - 279 Tremont St., Bos- 
ton, (617) 338-7699 

¢ The Strand - 79 Washington St., 
Providence, R.I. (401) 272-0444 

¢ The Tam - 1648 Beacon St., 
Brookline, (617) 277-0982 

¢ The Tap - 100 Washington St., 
Haverhill, (508) 521- 2443 

* 1359 Jazz Club - 288b Green St., 
Cambridge, (617) 491-4465 

¢ The Underground - Westford 
Road, Lowell, (508) 970-1572 


_ 
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Music News 


Plan your nights carefully and catch 
the following acts as they whirl their 
way through New England in the 
weeks ahead. 

¢ The ‘cumbersome’ rock band 
Seven Mary Three will be playing 
songs from its new CD American Stan- 
dard March 13 at Axis. 

¢ The man who saved Clapton 
from the Yardbirds, British invasion 
era, blues nemesis John Mayall, will 
appear at Mama Kin’s Thursday, 
March 14. Tickets are $13 and doors 
open at 8:30 for this 21+ show. 

¢ Former Pixies frontman, Frank 
Black, will make it down to Lupos 
Heartbreak Hotel in Providence for a 
March 20 show. 

¢ Sixties “trance rock” leader of 
the Velvet Underground, Lou Reed, 
will be coming to the Orpheum The- 
atre Saturday, March 30 at 7:30 p.m. 

¢ The man known as Iggy Pop will 
play an April 10 show at the Avalon. 
Tickets can be bought through 
Ticketmaster. 

¢ Weird guitar and farting bass 
masters, Primus will play the 
Orpheum on April 11, at 7:30. All 
tickets will be $21.50. 

¢ Grammy nominee, Joan Osborne, 
most famous for the One Of Us tune, 
will appear at the Orpheum on April 
73. 

¢ England’s hairy guitar leaders 
and top 10 kings, Bush, will make an 
appearance at the Providence Civic 
Center April 16. 

* Modern rock from California, 
Everclear, will headline the Orpheum 
Theatre April 22 at 7:30. Tickets are 
$15. 

¢ Steve Miller Band will appear at 
the Whitemore music center at UNH 
April 24. Call 931-2000 for more in- 
formation. 

¢ Known for heartfelt and inspir- 
ing lyrics, Tori Amos is coming to the 
Wang Center on May 21 at 7:30 p.m. 
Tickets are $26. 
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On & Off Campus Arts 


ARE WEARING SHANPEX! 
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¢« Now showcasing in the Bentley 
Library’s gallery is George Segal’s spec- 
tacular New York/New Jersey photograph 
exhibit. 

His photographic eye captures su- 
perb pictures of street scenes, eerie 
and captivating. Lonely cafes, bars, 
taxi stations and other stills of the 
city life are all captured from their 
world and presented in a different 
atmosphere. 

Segal’s new presentation starkly 
contrasts with his earlier exhibit, Pho- 
tography and the Old West, and makes 
his photographic talents even more 
clear. 

The exhibit will run until March 
27 and deserves at least an eyeful. 

¢ The Cambridge Society for Early 
Music presents The Courtier-Sonnets, 
Songs & Fantasias, a diverse work. The 
Courtier features music and poetry 
by composers of 16th-century Europe. 

The program is fronted by accom- 
plished musicians and promises to be 
a cultural evening. 

The Courtier will play at the Heard 
House in Ipswich March 24. 

Tickets are $15 ($10 for students 
and seniors). For more information, 
call (617) 423-2808. 

¢ Peter “Lieutenant Columbo” Falk 
and his wife, Shera Danese, will per- 
form in A.R. Gurney’s Broadway hit, 
Love Letters, at the Wilbur Theatre. 

Love Letters, a romantic farce be- 
tween a lawyer and an artist, will 
only be featured for four perfor- 
mances. 

The show will run from March 29 
through 31. Tickets cost $25 to $40. 
Call 423-7440 for more information. 

¢ On a more offbeat note, one of 
the highest grossing movies of all 
time, George Lucas’s Star Wars, will 
be re-released for a twentieth anni- 
versary screening in 1997. 

The movie also teases the Star 
Wars series ‘prequels,’ which are set 
to begin production soon. 


ARIES — Stressful school work has 
you in the blues, and the midterms 
aren’t making it much easier. Relax 
and lay out a gameplan to make it 
through. 

TAURUS — Group activities are in 
your favor early this week. The week- 
end should bring romance and fun 
times despite the forecast. 

GEMINI — Incompatible peers in 
your classes have you fuming, but 
your attention should be focused on 
your studies. Don’t be afraid to speak 
your mind. 

CANCER — You have an unfortu- 
nate tendency to think the world 
revolves around you. These thoughts 
lead to distress when others let you 
down. Respect others feelings. 

LEO — Joining a club or a new 
activity will help to make new friends. 
Beware the call of the credit card; its 
intentions are pure evil. 

VIRGO — Extra energy and drive 
kicks off the week, but don’t overlook 
the little details that tend to add up. 

LIBRA — Stressful school week 
makes you want to give up. Just make 
it through the midterms and the rest 
of the year will come easier that the 
first half did. 

SCORPIO — The crummy weather 
has you in distress, and you long for 
the warm sunshine. 

SAGITTARIUS — Making newstarts 
is in your favor, but dictatorship is 
not received well by your peers. 

CAPRICORN — Creativity flows, 
but school work is most important 
this week. Financial matters must be 
dealt with carefully. 

AQUARIUS — Stand by your be- 
liefs when debating personal beliefs 
with your classmates. Snowy weather 
allows time to reflect on past accom- 
plishments. 

PISCES — Unusual opportunities 
arise early in the week and are in 
your favor. Watch overspending dur- 
ing the week’s end. 
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Alternative rock 
1. Wonderwall: Oasis 
2. Ironic: Alanis Morissette 
3. 1979: Smashing Pumpkins 
4. Brain Stew: Green Day 
5. In The Meantime: Spacehog 
6. Heaven Beside You: Alice In Chains 
7. Santa Monica (Watch The World 
Die): Everclear 
8. Follow You Down/Til I Hear It From 
You: Gin Blossoms 
9. Peaches: Presidents Of The U.S.A. 
10. Big Me: Foo Fighters 


Singles 
1. One Sweet Day: Mariah Carey & 
Boyz II Men 
2. Sittin’ Up In My Room: Brandy 
3. Not Gon’ Cry: Mary J. Blige 
4. Nobody Knows: The Tony Rich 
Project 
5. Missing: Everything But The Girl 
6. Be My Lover: La Bouche 
7. One Of Us: Joan Osborne 
8. Wonderwall: Oasis 
9. Follow You Down/Til I Hear It From 
You: Gin Blossoms 
10. Down Low (Nobody Has To Know): 
R. Kelly featuring Ronald Isley 


TV ratings 
1. ER: NBC, Thursday, 10 p.m. 
2. Seinfeld: NBC, Thursday, 9 p.m. 
3. Friends: NBC, Thursday, 8 p.m. 
4. Caroline In The City: NBC, Thurs- 


day, 9:30 p.m. 

5. Home Improvement: ABC, Tuesday, 
9 p.m. 

6. The Single Guy: NBC, Thursday, 
8:30 p.m. 


7. 60 Minutes: CBS, Sunday, 7 p.m. 
8. 20/20: ABC, Friday, 10 p.m. 

9. Walker, Texas Ranger: CBS, 
Saturday, 10 p.m. 

10. America’s Funniest Videos: ABC, 
Sunday, 7:25 p.m. 


Movies 
1. Rumble In The Bronx: New Line, 
Jackie Chan 
2. Broken Arrow: 20th Century Fox, 
John Travolta, Christian Slater 
3. Muppet Treasure Island: Walt 
Disney, Tim Curry 
4. Happy Gilmore: Universal, Adam 
Sandler 
5. Mr. Holland’s Opus: Hollywood, 
Richard Dreyfuss 
6. City Hall: Castle Rock, Al Pacino 
7. Before And After: Hollywood, Meryl 
Streep 
8. Mary Reilly: TriStar, Julia Roberts, 
John Malkovich 
9. Mr. Wrong: Touchstone, Ellen 
DeGeneres 
10. Dead Man Walking: Gramercy, 
Susan Sarandon, Sean Penn 


Fiction 
1. Primary Colors: Anonymous, 
Random House 
2. The Horse Whisperer: Nicholas 
Evans, Delacorte 
3. Absolute Power: David Baldacci, 
Warner 
4. Intensity: Dean Koontz, Knopf 
5. That Camden Summer: LaVyrla 
Spencer, Putnam 
6. The Celestine Prophecy: James 
Redfield, Warner 
7. The Cat Who Said Cheese: Lilian 
Jackson Braun, Putnam 
8. Contagion: Robin Cook, Putnam 
9. Behind The Lines: W.E.B. Griffin, 
Putnam 
10. Five Days In Paris: Danielle Steel, 
Delacorte 


Nonfiction 
1. Rush Limbaugh Is A Big Fat Idiot 
And Other Observations: Al Franken, 
DelaCorte 
2. Men Are From Mars, Women Are 
From Venus: John Gray, 
HarperCollins 
3. It Takes A Village: And Other Lessons 
Children Teach Us: Hillary Clinton, 
Simon & Schuster 
4. The Seven Spiritual Laws Of Success: 
Deepak Chopra, New World Library 
5. Emotional Intelligence: Daniel 
Goleman, Bantam 
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Arts & Entertainment 


Performance ensemble stresses creativity 


@ Diverse selections will 
help make the spring 
concert come to life 


By COLIN TIERNEY 
Arts & Entertainment Editor 


ile recording a flute concerto 
last summer in Prague, Czecho- 
slovakia, music professor Michael 


Finegold, found the diverse music he had 
been seeking for his students to perform in 
this spring’s concert. 

“The program consists of a variety of 
music from classical to rock,” Finegold said. 

The group’s selections include popular 
rock songs such as Texas Flood, by the late 
Stevie Ray Vaughn, and Ants Marching, by 
the Dave Matthews Band. 

Also, a number of classical selections by 
Emma Lou Diemer, whom Finegold recorded 
with in Prague and Medley from Phantom of 
the Opera, by Andrew Lloyd Webber, will be 
included in the performance. 

The performance ensemble will perform 
various instrumental and vocal pieces, and 
usually focus on one performance for each 
semester. 

Finegold says his methods of teaching 
and pushing the students “to strive” has 
drastically improved the college’s music 
department, and led to success since his 
start in 1972 

“Most of the music courses I created,” 
Finegold said. “When I came here, there 
were just two courses, Intro. to Music anda 
theory course.” 

A number of music classes are now 
offered, insuring preparation in the music 
field. 

“Once they go through my course, they 
are ready,” Finegold said. “They (the classes) 


Half of the team 


READY TO PERFORM in the April 28 concert are Ben Berthiume, saxo- 
phone, Steve Shepard, bass, Bryant Clark, piano and Matt Eaton, guitar. 


are packed (with information); these are 
meat and potato courses.” 

Finegold says a love for music makes 
this option an excellent choice, with good 
transfer potential. 

“We are also planning on inviting a 
representative from Berklee College of Music 
to talk to the music and choral club about 
transferring,” Finegold said. 

The music group also hopes to take its 
performance on the road in addition to the 
one campus show. 

“We plan for one concert each semester, 
and we may go out and perform at a high 
school during finals,” Finegold said. 


strong sense of pride in his work. 

Finegold and his students encourage 
anyone interested in the chorus to come 
down and take part, regardless if they are 
music majors. The music club allows stu- 
dents not in the music program to partici- 
pate in chorus events, even though they 
don't get credit. 

Also in store is another session, where 
students can come down and get together 
to play their music and have fun. 

The group has had success with the jams 
in the past and the next one should occur 
sometime after spring break. 

The concert is scheduled to take place 
Sunday, April 28, at 2 p.m. at the gallery in 
the Bentley Library and is open to students 
and the public. 

Forget Beethoven and all the other over- 
played composers of the past and tune in to 
the diverse voice of the NECC chorus en- 
semble for a deviation from the typical 
music scene. 


On Their Own 


ce: our opus, we do 
20th century classical 
music; in the movies 
they did stuff you al- 
ways hear like 
Beethoven...here at 
school we try to do 
music you don’t hear 
on the radio, or see in 
the movies.” 

Michael Finegold 


C. Tierney photo 


With the popularity of the movie Mr. 
Holland's Opus starring Richard Dreyfuss, 
one might think that is what a high school 
orchestra is like, but Finegold disagrees. 

“It (Mr. Holland’s Opus) didn't do justice to 
the music. In Hollywood, pop music and the 
music mafia control the media,” he said. “In 
our opus, we do 20th century classical 
music; in the movies they did stuff you 
always hear, like Beethoven.” 

“Here at school we try to do music you 
don’t hear on the radio, or see in the 
movies,” Finegold said. 

His manner of nonconformity adds a 
freshness to the performance and shows a 


12 p.m.— 6p.m. 
We offer 


® Tournament 

} Leagues 

® Lessons 

Custom Cues & Equipment 


Ask us! 
Academy Plaza - Rte. 125 


Pockets Billiards, Inc.) 


$2 Off Table Time with this coupon 


This offer cannot be combined with any other special. 


Open 12 p.m. to 12 a.m. daily 
Student Afternoon Specials 


717 South Main -Bradford, MA 01835 


$ 5 per person 


We have 


© 15 Schmidt tables 
Food & beverage 

0 50" Wide Screen TV 
® CD Jukebox 


Come see us! 


Tel: 508-373-8800 
Fax: 508-469-9316 


jaso'¢ Sema 


Specials 
Monday — Thursday 
6 p.m. - 11 p.m. 
$ 6 per person 


Noon - 6 p.m. 
$ 7 per person 

Afternoon Student Special 
3-6 p.m. $ 3.50 p.p. 
2 — for — 1 on Super Tuesday 


Thursday is Ladies Night: Women play for half-price @ 
| 


OPEN daily Noon - midnight 
Friday and Saturday open till 1 a.m. 
12 Pocket Billiards tables surrounded by 
¢CD Jukebox 


4 Kelly Road 
Salem, NH 
603-898-0999 
Directly behind Computer Town on Rt. 28 
Accessories and supplies are available for sale 


¢ Videos Pinball 


TRANSFER DAY 


BRADFORD COLLEGE 


BRADFORD, MA 


MONDAY, APRIL 15TH, 1996 


Ill] A.M. — 2 P.M. 


CONSIDER APPLYING TO 
BRADFORD COLLEGE 

A Learn about Transfer Scholarships 
A Meet Faculty Advisors 
A Speak With Current Students 
A Tour Our Campus 
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For Details Call— 
Kathy Bresnahan, 
Transfer Counselor 
at 1-800-336-6448 
Reservations Required 
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Workout machine for disabled built 


@ When college receives 
money, gym and other 
buildings will get fixed 


By DANNY ROGER 
Sports Editor 


he fitness center has set up an exer- 
cise machine in the corner of the 
workout area for wheelchair-users. 

The machine is known by frequent users 
as the cable cross-over, but fitness director 
Rob Parker calls it the Champion selectarized 
pulling system. 

The machine sat on the lower gym floor 
until Parker decided it could be used for the 
disabled. 

“The machine was really never utilized 
where it was,” Parker said. “I’ve always had 
a thought that people in wheelchairs would 
come down here asking what they could 
do.” 

Fitness assistant, Troy Grandmaison, re- 
moved the 5-year-old piece of equipment 
from the lower workout area to the upper 
level of the gym. 

The machine is bolted to the side wall, so 
there is enough space for a wheelchair to 
maneuver to whichever side the person 
chooses to workout at. 

Parker said a person is always on watch 
or sitting at the desk if anyone needs assis- 
tance with some exercises. The machine 
performs various exercises such as curls, 
lap pulldowns and shoulder presses. 

But while the machine will hopefully 
interest more students in working out, 
Parker thinks the problem is getting the 
disabled into the gym ~ it’s not as wheel- 
chair accessible as most of the other build- 
ings on campus. 

Parker thinks there are a lot of barriers 
against the disabled getting fit. The addi- 


And a one, and a two 


ft 


M. Schroth photo 


THE CABLE CROSS-OVER machine, now handicapped accessible at the 
fitness center is good for working most upper-body muscles. 


tion of possibly another ramp or an auto- 
matic door-opener might lure more dis- 
abled students to the center. 

There are two entrances on the left side 
of the gym, both with ramps, one heading 
into the upper level of the gym, the other 
located on the lower level. The automatic 
door-opener on the upper ramp is installed 
but does not work, while there is no door- 
opener with the ramp on the lower level. 

Dean of Student Services, Norman 
Landry, had heard no complaints regarding 
the accessibility of the gym. But Rubin 
Russell, office of student disabilities direc- 
tor, said he had people speak up about the 


Transfer 
Open House 


March 20,1996 


Wednesday, 3-6 p.m. 
Fine Arts Center 


A leading Catholic liberal arts 
and sciences college for women 


Bring your transcript(s) for an immediate 
credit evaluation and approximate class standing 


Tour campus and meet with faculty 


Explore possible internships and 
study abroad opportunities 


Attend a Financial Aid Workshop 


Learn about merit scholarship 
opportunities worth up to $5000 


1-800-456-1820 OFFICE OF ADMISSION 
235 WELLESLEY STREET, WESTON, MA 02193-1571 


gym’s access. 
“We have had complaints over the years 


about the access of the building,” he said. 
“One reason is the stairs are too steep; you 
could have lifts, but you are looking at 
about $20,000 - $25,000.” 

Russell also mentioned the locations of 
both locker rooms are difficult for wheel- 
chair-users to get to if they want to use the 
facilities. 

In addition to the door-opener, a 1993 
plan was put together containing the cost 
of repairs and additions for handicapped 
access throughout both the Haverhill and 
Lawrence campuses. Both Russell and Katja 


Lavallee, Americans with Disabilities Act 
coordinator, researched the plan. 

The plan was sent to the Division of 
Capital Planning and Operations with a 
total price tag of $661,000 of which $125,412 
was reserved for the gym. It was approved 
in 1994, 

Dean of Administrative Services, Joseph 
Brown, believes the school has done an 
outstanding job regarding handicapped 
accessibility. 

“We have asked for $700,000 for wheel- 
chair lifts and visual alarm systems,” he 
said. “Hopefully, we'll get the money, but 
money is a scarce issue right now.” 

Brown says many of the ramps and a 
couple of elevators were added to the build- 
ings between 10-15 years ago. 

The gym is in need of most additions, 
and the money received from the DCPO will 
cover the costs of new door-openers, handles 
and doorknobs. 

Also needed are two lifts, one leading to 
the women’s locker room on the bottom 
floor, and one leading to the men’s locker 
room on the top floor, handicapped acces- 
sible shower stalls and toilets, new drink- 
ing fountains, visible signs, visual alarms in 
the locker rooms, restrooms for the hear- 
ing impaired and a listening system. 

Lavallee says the school is still waiting 
for DCPO’s answer to fund the project. 


[ein . 
“One reason is the 


stairs are too steep; you 
could have lifts, but 
you are looking at 
about $20,000 - 
$25,000.” 


Rubin Russell 


Auto Sales 


67 S. Broadway 
Salem, NH 


603-893-2253 


Contact John or Nancie 
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The Bull Is Outside, Not In The Deal 


Credit 
Problems 
No 
Problem 


WANTED: Good People 
with 
Good, No, Slow or Bad Credit 


#1 in 
Special 
Finance 

Programs 


Great Selection, Great Payments & Great Service 
Extended Warranties Available 


Examples 


- 92 Ford Mustang Conv. 
Blue, 42K miles, loaded 


- 92 Geo Storm G/T Model 
- 94 Chev. Cavalier 


- 92 Ford Taurus 4 dr. 

- ‘94 Geo Tracker 

Hunter Green, 8k 

- ‘90 Ford Mustang GT 5.0 
White 

- “89 Lincoln Signature 
Loaded, Sunroof 


- 88 Jaguar XJ6 

Metallic Blue, Car phone, 
loaded, leather 

- £93 Chev. Corsica 

Black, 4 dr. Automatic 

- 87 Ford #150 

blk 81k miles 

- 91 Honda Civic 

- £90 Olds Silhouette Van 
7 passenger 

- £93 Chev. Cavalier 


- £90 Nissan 240ZX 
Red 
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Play 


George 
Scione 


@ Teams cashing in 
during the off-season 
will make ’96 pennant 
race an exciting one 


now falls outside and at the same 
S time the smell of leather comes to the 

forefront. Oh, what a smell it is. The 
sweet aroma of glove oil emanates into the 
open air. So fresh, so vibrant and how 
refreshing this smell seems. 

Spring training has begun. Florida, Ari- 
zona and Southern California have taken 
over as baseball's safe haven from Jack 
Frost’s tirade. It was no more than two 
weeks ago that all the December, January 
and February snow had vanished, and the 
children’s ball park happiness was to begin. 

Merely two weeks ago, one could hear 
the faint cry of of an umpire screaming 
strike three. The ping of aluminum bats in 
high school and college are once again 
being compared to the soothing crack of 
the major league’s wood instrument. 

Who really cares about bats? Personally, 
I prefer Blue Jays and Cardinals in this 
inclement weather. The greatest sport ever 
invented is back in the swing of things and 
the only real questions are if any teams will 
repeat, which teams will make arun for the 
top and who will be the 1996 World Series 
Champion? 

Well, if one were to go league by league, 
and division by division, interesting possi- 
bilities arise. 

t¥ In the senior circuit, or for all you 
designated hitter freaks, the National 
League, there is nothing like that of the 
wild wild west. Starting with the Western 
Division, one can surmise the finishing 
order to look something like this: 

1. Los Angeles Dodgers — Even with the 
return of Hideo, there will be “Nomo” hon- 
eymoon for LA. The Dodgers must watch 
out for Colorado, which is not far behind 
Pitching will hold them on top, but not by 
much, 

2. Colorado Rockies — Bombs away with 
Dante Bichette and Andres Galarraga. The 
Big Cat and company love the mile high air; 
it’s a combination of the road games and 
pitching depth that hurt any first-place 
chances, but they have enough for a wild 
card spot. 

3. San Francisco Giants — Although Barry 
Bonds is still a league leader, he cannot win 
the title all by himself. Sure, Matt Williams 
makes this team stronger, but not strong 
enough to top both the Rockies and Dodg- 
ers. 

4. San Diego Padres — What can one say 
about a team which once consisted of so 
many all-star players only to ship them off 
to other teams — Roberto Alomar (Toronto, 
now Baltimore), Fred McGriff(Atlanta), Tony 
Gwynn ~- wait, Gwynn is still with the 
Pathetics, I mean Padres. Gwynn should be 
traded to a contending team, where he can 
be recognized by all baseball gurus. 

tx The NL Central Division is just as 
complicated as the West. There are three 
teams vying for this crown: 

1, Cinginnati Reds - Barry Larkin and 
his new teammate Vince Coleman, may 
light up more than fireworks, but instead 
the base paths. 

The loss of Ron Gant and Deion Sanders 
might hurt the Reds at first, but Coleman 
fills both voids. Gant’s left field position 
and Sanders role as lead-off hitter. Other 
than Gant's power, things remain the same 
in Cincy. 

2. Chicago Cubs - Sammy Sosa + Brian 
MicRae + Mark Grace = a strong team. Add 
into that mix the return of Ryne Sandberg, 


ball 


and you have yourself a contender. Young 
pitching proved a benefit near season’s end 
a year ago and hopes are that it will carry 
over throughout this season. 

3. Houston Astros — Injuries hurt Jeff 
Bagwell’s season, as well as the Astros 
chances of a wild card berth, but back from 
injury are many of Houston’s impact play- 
ers meaning a chance at the playoffs. 

4. St. Louis Cardinals - They should 
change their name to the A’s. Manager 
Tony LaRussa has opted to sign every and 
any former Oakland player off the waiver 
wires. One problem; none of them did any- 
thing for the A’s over the last few years. 
What would make him assume a simple 
change of venue will do any better? 

5. Pittsburgh Pirates — It is up to the 
pitching whether or not this team will 
jump to fourth place. Left-handed Denny 
Neagle proved tough on batters last season 
and is now a wanted man by many teams 
lacking left-handed hurlers. 

tx The NL East is easy: 

1. Atlanta Braves —- Chop away, Greg 
Maddux will win another Cy Young award 
and Chipper Jones has matured. 

2. Florida Marlins — Jeff Conine, last 
season’s all-star MVP, will lead the Marlins 
to second place, but this division belongs to 
the Braves. Wild card spot is possible. 

3. New York Mets — Wild card hopes are 
led by the young pitching of Bill Pulsipher, 
Jason Isringhausen and Paul Wilson. Watch 
out for the Mets over the next few years. 

4. Montreal Expos - Had a great '94 
campaign, but Duquetteless equals winless. 

5. Philadelphia Phillies —- Great talent 
such as Lenny Dykstra and Darren Daulton 
would normally make fans happy, but that’s 
in a weaker league. This one is too strong. 

ta The American League holds the great- 
est division, the East. But all the divisions, 
as in the NL look to be a struggle. 

First off, the AL West was one of last 
season's bright spots with the best late- 
season run. Seattle bested California to take 
the division crown. It appears the same will 
happen this season: 

1. Seattle Mariners — Ken Griffey Jr. and 
Randy Johnson lead Seattle power, hitting 
and pitching wise. 

2, California Angels — They do have 
some angels in the outfield and infield; 
however, they still haven’t met their full 
potential. When they do, watch out. Tim 
Salmon and unsigned, Jim Edmonds, could 
carry this team through August, but they 
will fall just short of a playoff berth. 

3. Texas Rangers — Well, the Rangers are 
better than Oakland, but that’s where they 
end. Ivan Rodriguez and Juan Gonzalez are 
still young and after returning from injury, 
Gonzalez could return to his own long ball- 
self. 

4. Oakland Athletics - What has hap- 
pened to this one time powerhouse. Similar 
to Toronto's Joe Carter, the A’s only hope is 
Mark McGwire, but what can one person 


do? 
tx The AL Central crown isa lockas is the 


NL East: 

1. Cleveland Indians - What can you 
say, but wow. 

2. Chicago White Sox — Just another 
talented team on the decline. Frank Tho- 
mas seems to be a one-man army. If he was 
playing football, the Big Hurt would clean 
up the field, but in baseball his 40 or so 
homers and 100 RBIs may be all this team 
amasses. 

3. Kansas City Royals —- Bob Hamlin, the 
overachieving first baseman, pulls together 
a team with plenty of opportunities. Mike 
Macfarlane returns to baseball city and Bip 
Roberts joins a team trying to regain expe- 
rience in the outfield after Brian McRae’s 
departure. 

4. Minnesota Twins ~ Looked more like 
the twinkies last season. They decided to re- 
sign Rick Aguilera, the man they traded last 
season, for a young Boston prospect. And 
luckily, they still have Kirby Puckett. How 
long will Puckett last in Minnesota? 

When Aguilera was traded against his 
will last season, Puckett spoke openly about 


American League National League 
East: East: 
1. Baltimore Y Playoffs 1. Atlanta ¥ 
2. Boston X AL NL 2. Florida 
3. New York 3. New York 
4. Toronto oe ae 4. Montreal 
5. Detroit Sahtincee Coleesds 5. Philadelphia 
Central: Central: 
1. Cleveland Y sete gad ‘a i 1. Cincinnati / 
2. Chicago Seattle Cincinnati 2. Chicago 
3. Kansas City 3. Houston 
4. Minnesota Boston Atlanta 4. St. Louis 
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est: est: 
1. Seattle V World Series 1. Los Angeles Y 
2. California 2. Colorado X 
3. Texas Atlanta beats Boston, 4 games to 3 3. San Francisco 
4. Oakland 4. San Diego 


/ = division winner; X = league wild card 


Classic nor’easter 


File photos 
THE AMERICAN LEAGUE'S East- 
ern Division is packed with tal- 
ents like the immortal Oriole, 
Cal Ripken Jr., above, and last 
season’s American League MVP 
Mo Vaughn. John Valentin, 13, is 
the most improved shortstop in 
all of baseball, but he is also the 
most underrated. The Red Sox 
and Orioles must battle each 
other to see who will have the 
unenviable task of facing Cleve- 
land, then possibly Atlanta. 


the team’s lack of loyalty toward its players. 

This is the same excuse as the Twins 
front office used against Puckett when he 
wanted to split for Beantown. Kirby, you 
should have gone to the Red Sox. 

5. Milwaukee Brewers - The great Bud 
Selig runs this team, so let’s ignore them. 

ex As the old saying goes, the first shall 
be last and the last shall be first, or better 
yet it’s simply saving the best for last. The 
American League East is baseball's prize 
possession. This league houses superstar 
after superstar, and great team after great 
team. Well, at least the top three are loaded: 

1. Baltimore Orioles — Cal Ripken Jr. is 
the spokesman for this sport’s greatness, 
and now the acquisition of Roberto Alomar 
makes this the greatest middle infield in all 
of baseball. 

These birds are flying high, slightly above 
the Red Sox and Yankees. 

2. Boston Red Sox ~ Yes, Roger Clemens 
is in shape, Aaron Sele is back from shoul- 
der surgery and Tom Gordon and Tim 
Wakefield have looked sharp early. But the 
big story to the Red Sox playoff run will be 
its batting lineup. , 

This lineup is stacked from batter one 
until nine. Just think, Tim Naehring as the 
number nine batter. Please, it is no contest 
that this, aside from Cleveland and Atlanta 
may be the best lineup in baseball 
powerwise. 

Mo Vaughn, Jose Canseco, newly ac- 
quired Mike Stanley, Wil Cordero and "89 
NL MVP Kevin Mitchell (heck, they all have 
pop in the bat). Don’t forget, John Valentin 
is still a Beantown Bomber as well, even 
though he is one of the most underrated 
shortstops in all of baseball. 

3. New York Yankees — Well, aside from 
running a drug rehabilitation program and 
half-way house, this ball club will make a 
strong run at the top. David Cone and 
Jimmy are the “Key” to any success they will 
have. 

4. Toronto Blue Jays —- See Oakland 
Athletics. ; 

5. Detroit Tigers — Cecil Fielder, what 
else is there? 

The main point of this month is that 
baseball returns and the season looks to be 
one of lasting memories. Oh, not to men- 
tion the fact that wooden bats are better 
than those damn aluminum ones. 
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~@ NECC comeback bid 


denied by tournament’s 
number one seed 


By JELANI PHILLIPS 
Sports Editor 


nthe championship game of the Region 
XXIII Tournament, the Knights came up 
short to the number one seed and de- 
fending region champion Quinsigamond, 


losing 52-49. 


Coach Mike Smith said the girls couldn’t. 


have played any better. 

“I couldn’t second guess my players or 
myself,” he said. “The girls went out and 
played their best and their hardest. We just 
had a couple of bad bounces at the end of 
the game. I don’t think they beat us, and I 
don’t think we beat ourselves.” 

The Knights got down in the first half 
but fought back in the second half to take 
the lead. Quinsigamond retook the lead, 
and the Knights couldn’t get the plays down 
the stretch needed to win the ball game. 

“It was a tough loss, but the two top 
teams of the region were in the champion- 
ship,” he said. 

Knight guard, Lynette Sbano, was disap- 
pointed with the loss, but was proud they 
never gave up. 

“We came out with a slow start, but we 
made a good come back in the second half 
to make it a much better ball game,” she 
said. 

The Knights were led in scoring by Wendy 
Wojtkowski with 16 points and Meghan 
Miller with nine. 

The Knights defeated number three 
seeded University of Connecticut at Avery 
Point Blue Wave in the semi-final game to 
advance to the finals. 

NECC came out ina tight defensive zone 
forcing UCAP to make a couple turnovers 


wei 


Top coach 
M. Schroth photo 


KNIGHTS’ COACH Mike Smith. 


Father’s influence, 
pick-up games help 
lalented athlete succeed 


By JOSH PHILLIPS 
oaff Reporter 


s the Knights basketball season closes, 
yA one graduating player says she will 
. iss the enjoyment of the sport 
father than what may happen career wise. 
““Tlove the sport, especially the commit- 
Ment and leadership,” said Deana 
DelTorchio, Knights starting forward. 
DelTorchio, 19, lives in Newbury and is 
€0-captain of the team. She is in her second 
basketball season and fourth semester at 
le college. But what she will remember 
lst are not three-point shots and fancy 


Sports 


Knights fall to ee anond in finals 


Nothing but net 


J. Phillips photo 


UCAP’S GLORIA Berrios (45) buries a jumper while NECC’s Stacie Dion (21), 
Meghan Miller(14), and Wendy Wojtkowski (15) look for a loose ball. 


early in the first half. They jumped up to a 
4-0 lead on a Meghan Miller short jumper 
and then on a Deana DelTorchio lay-up. 
UCAP didn’t score until three minutes 
into the first halfon a Gloria Berrios’ jumper. 
Smith was impressed with his team’s 
defense. 
“We played excellent team defense and 


forced them to commit a lot of turnovers,” 
Smith said. 

With 12 minutes left in the first half, 
NECC put on a full court press and went on 
a6-0 run to goon top by nine, 13-4, with two 
lay-ups by Sbano and short runner by Mandy 
Crowell. 

After a UCAP time out, the Blue Wave 


Box Score’ - 


FINALS At: Warwick, Rhode Island 


NECC (49): Mandy Crowell 1-3-5, Meghan Miller 4-1-9, Wendy Wojtkowski 5-4- 
16, Lynette Sbano 1-3-6, Stacie Dion 3-0-6, Deana DelTorchio 3-1-7, Totals 17-12- 


49 


Quinsigamond (52): Darcie Beahn 2-3-7, Kerri Kapopoulas 3-3-11, Daria Lavalle 
0-2-2, Amy Grinkis 0-0-0, Maureen Ryan 3-1-7, Beth Kulesza 5-7-17, Brandee 


Burnup 4-0-8, Totals 17-16-52 


Halftime: Quinsigamond, 36-22 3-pointers: Q — avopoulas 2; N — Sbano, 


Wojtkowski 2 


® Knights are 
well-represented in 
year ending awards 


By JELANI PHILLIPS 
Sports Editor 


ith all the problems the NECC 
women’s basketball team faced, 
it still succeeded on most levels. 


The Knights had eleven players at the 
beginning of the season and due to per- 
sonal reasons five players quit the squad. 
According to Mike Smith, it was tough only 
having six players on the team, but he 
believes the players have adjusted well. 

“We had had a tough year, but one thing 
about the girls is that they never gave up,” 
Smith said. 

The Knights, besides all their problems, 
finished second in the region and at one 
time were listed as tenth in the nation. 


lay ups, it’s the people who were there with 
her. 

“I’m going to miss it a lot. | respect those 
girls hanging in there reaching the regionals, 
having the desire and the commitment,” 
she said. 

DelTorchio had good things to say about 
coach Mike Smith’s coaching approach. 

“He’s really laid back, easy going and 
will help you out if you ever have a prob- 
lem,” DelTorchio said. 

But before all the coaching she received, 
another person in DelTorchio’s life influ- 
enced and showed her the ropes. 

“My father guided me along with my 
sister,” she said. 

Her sister Deidre also played basketball 
and DelTorchio took an interest during 
pick-up games. 

“I started playing in the sixth grade, 
went to summer camps during high school, 
and made varsity my freshman year,” she 


Smith Region XXIII women’s coach 


Smith said the Knight’s goal at the be- 
ginning of the season was to return to the 
regional playoffs, and they did. 

The Knights lost in the championship, 
but they were recognized at the end of the 
season. 

Four girls made the All-Region XXIII 
second team: Wendy Wojtkowski, Stacie 
Dion, Meghan Miller, and Deana DelTorchio. 
DelTorchio also made the All-Tournament 
team in the Regional tournament. Lynette 
Sbano and Charlene Bourque made honor- 
able mention in the region. 

To top off all the awards, Smith was 
named Coach of the Year. According to 
Smith, all the awards were voted in by all 
the coaches in the region, and none of them 
could vote for themselves. Smith was hon- 
ored to get the award, but really appreci- 
ated his team’s hard work. 

“It’s a nice award, but truthfully it was 
the players that helped me get that award 
too,” he said. “Without them and their 
dedication, this award means nothing.” 

Guard Sbano was thankful for Smith’s 


said. 

DelTorchio attended Triton Regional 
High School, graduating in 1994. There she 
met head coach Steve Malenfant, who re- 
ceived coach of the year honors in the Cape 
Ann League this year. Malenfant pushed 
DelTorchio through the course of her four 
varsity seasons, she said. 

DelTorchio remembers amoment in high 
school during her senior year in the regionals 
against Wilmington, when she lost a tooth 
from an elbow. Ironically, a current Knights 
player, Lynette Sbano, was on the opposing 
team. Since then the two have become good 
friends, she said. 

Before choosing NECC, DelTorchio was 
accepted by four other colleges. 

She didn’t want to go too far from home 
so she chose NECC at the last minute for the 
easy commute, she said. 

DelTorchio majors in general studies 
and other than playing basketball, she en- 


put together a 6-0 run of their own, sparked 
by three jumpers from Berrios. 

Both teams exchanged baskets through 
the first half and went into the break with 
the Knights up by four, 26-22. Sbano led the 
Knights in the first half with eight points. 

The second half began with both teams 
shooting cold from the field. Smith thought 
the players were feeling the pressure. 

“I think both teams were a little ner- 
vous, but we were still able to play hard on 
defense even though our shots weren't 
falling,” he said. 

The first points of the second half didn’t 
come until UCAP’s Yalanda Harris converted 
a lay-up, getting fouled. She made her free 
throw, cutting the lead to one, 26-25. NECC’s 
cold streak finally ended when DelTorchio 
hit a lay-up putting NECC up three. 

Throughout the half, both teams ex- 
changed baskets, but UCAP could never 
take the lead from the Knights. 

NECC went on a 8-0 run with six points 
coming from DelTorchio and two from 
Miller to take a double-digit lead, 44-32, 
with two minutes left. UCAP could not 
match the Knight’s firepower, finding them- 
selves short nine points in the Knights’ 46- 
37 victory. 

The Knights were led in scoring by 
DelTorchio 16 (12 in the second half). Sbano 
and Miller both contributed with 10 and 
seven points respectivly 

Smith was proud of his team’s perfor- 
mance. 

“We shot poorly from the field (15-57, 26 
percent), but we really played exceptional 
defense on UCAP’s leading scorer Harris,” 
he said. “We kept her to just five points 
when she is third in the region in scoring 
with 22 points a game.” 

Knights guard, Stacie Dion, was really 
impressed with the team’s play. 

“We played an all-around good game 
and we were able to shut down Yalanda,” 
she said. 


of the year 


presence and leadership. 

“He taught us to stick together under a 
lot of tough times,” she said. 

Dion, the other guard, was also im- 
pressed with Smith’s coaching. 

“We went through a lot with people 
leaving and people quitting,” she said. “But 
he stuck with us through everything that 
has happened to us.” 

Even though it was a rough ride at some 
times for the Knights, Smith thinks looking 
at the season as a whole, it was a positive 
year. 

“The only disappointment I had this 
season was losing the girls we lost in the 
beginning,” he said. “Because if we would 
have had the girls we had, we would have 
not been touched.” 

According to Smith, all the girls that 
played in the regionals were approached by 
at least one scout. 

“My job as a coach is to build a good 
program,” he said. “With the awards the 
girls got and the success we had this season, 
I think I’ve done my job.” 


Second-year player will ride horses into sunset after basketball 


joys skiing and 
horseback 
riding. 

She cur- 
rently works at 
Chrislar Farms 
as a horseback 
rider instruc- 
tor in Rowley. 
A couple years 
down the road, 
DelTorchio 
would like to 
open up her 
own barn and 
breed horses. 

She also 
hopes to play 
in summer 
basketball leagues and countless pick-up 
games in the driveway with friends and 
family. 


Leader 

M. Schroth photo 
FORWARD DEANA 
DelTorchio wins 
awards at season’s 
end. 
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Internet censorship 
= 


® Students’ freedom to 
Internet material may 
be limited by law 


By SCOTT FERREN 
Editor 


hen students first applied 

for Internet and World 

Wide Web accounts at 

NECC, they were in 

formed, “Browsing offen- 
Sive sites may cause your privileges to be 
revoked.” Tom Fallon, director of informa- 
tion services, says that policy will not be 
enforced. 

Fallon said the college does not cur- 
rently have a policy, but discussion be- 
tween himself and others at the college, 
including President David Hartleb, will take 
place to decide if a set policy is needed, and 
the details of what it would be. 

“This is an area I have not treaded 
into,” Fallon said. “It will become a very 
contentious issue.” 

The biggest uncertainties are what con- 
stitutes offensive material, and if the col- 
lege has the right to tell adult college stu- 
dents what they can and cannot have access 
to. Hartleb believes all information, even 
pornographic, should be available to stu- 
dents. 

“I don’t believe in the censorship of 
higher education,” Hartleb said. “Adults 
ought to be able to do what they want.” 

The possibility of students using school 
equipment to view and download (transfer- 
ring a file from an Internet computer to the 
one being used) material potentially offen- 
sive to others disturbs Hartleb, but doesn’t 
feel students should lose access because of 
it. 

“There’s lots of things students shouldn't 
be looking at,” Hartleb said. “There's a lot of 
trash...disgusting stuff, but I don’t believe 
in that (having privileges revoked), none of 
us are children.” 

Fallon said he plans to contact his peers 
in the higher education community to find 
out what other policies exist. 

He said he is waiting for the first com- 
plaint to come in and would prefer students 
bring disks with them to the labs so they 
can download information onto the disks 
and take it home with them to view pri- 
vately. 

“We're going to have to go through it 
(the policy),” he said. “Nothing is set in 
stone.” 

One issue that both Fallon and Hartleb 
agree on is that students should be aware of 
others around them when viewing poten- 
tially offensive material. 

Students should use some common sense 
about taking up a computer when someone 
else could be using it for more educational 
resources, Hartleb said. 

“You still have to respect your fellow 
students and the computer staff who might 
find some material objectionable,” Fallon 
said. 

The director of academic information 
services at UMass/Lowell, Richard Desroches, 
said his school purposely does not have a 
policy prohibiting students from viewing 
or downloading offensive material 

“We certainly don’t tell them what they 
can or cannot look at,” Desroches said. 

He also said he has not had a complaint 
from a student about what another student 
was accessing. He did say a high school 
student’s parents complained about the 
student having access to the Internet. 

Desroches said setting up a policy means 
enforcing it, which is more of a burden on 
his staff than not having one. He thinks 
most other colleges have the same “no 
policy” policy. 

“My general feeling is that most schools 
are doing what we're doing,” he said 

Another issue system administrators 
such as Desroches and Fallon have to con- 
sider is the Telecommunications Act which 
involves the Communications Decency Act. 
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included. 

Signed by President Bill Clinton in Feb- 
ruary, the law initially had language that 
the American Civil Liberties Union found 
unconstitutional: 

“Whoever, in interstate or foreign com- 
munications, by means of a telecommuni- 
cations device knowingly makes, creates, 
or solicits, and initiates the transmission 
of, any comment, request, suggestion, pro- 
posal, image, or other communication which 
is obscene of indecent, knowing that the 
recipient of the communication is under 18 
years of age, regardless of whether the 
maker of such communication placed the 
call or initiated the communication.” 

The Communications Decency Act also 
had language prohibiting the transmission 
of material that is “patently offensive, as 
measured by contemporary community 
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standards, sexual or excretory activities or 
organs.” 

The ACLU sued the government for the 
indecency provisions, saying they were too 
vague, unconstitutional and noted the Su- 
preme Court has never actually passed on 
the FCC's broad definition of “indecency.” 

A federal judge, Philadelphia's Ronald L. 
Buckwalter, partially agreed with the ACLU 
and ina federal court order said the govern- 
ment was “enjoined (forbidden) from en- 
forcing against the plaintiffs (network op- 
erators, Internet users)...insofar as they ex- 
tend to “indecent.” 

Judge Buckwalter’s ruling means 
Internet sites and World Wide Web pages 
can continue to offer any information they 
choose, so long as the operators of such 
sites/pages can prove the users viewing and 
downloading potentially offensive material 
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“There’s lots of things students shouldn’t be 

looking at. There’s a lot of trash...disgusting 
stuff, but I don’t believe in that (having privi- 
leges revoked), none of us are children.” 
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are over 18, according to Mike Hiestand, an 
attorney for the Student Press Law Center. 

NECC’s future Internet policy would take 
into consideration for what the govern- 
ment says. 

“We would have to abide by existing 
laws,” Fallon said. 

Hartleb said he didn’t have much infor- 
mation concerning the Decency Act, but he 
wasn't in favor of censoring NECC students’ 
access to the Internet. 

It’s the people who abuse the system 
that make it difficult for others, Fallon said. 

“I don’t think you can make that broad 
generalization,” he said, referring to the 
“indecency” provisions in the act. “I person- 
ally disagree with it. It’s the misuse that 
causes the attention.” 

Desroches said he felt the act could 
infringe on the First Amendment. 

“It’s vaguely worded enough that it can 
be used to prevent freedom of speech be- 
tween adults.” 

Fallon said communication between the 
computer department and Hartleb is im- 
portant, but that it’s difficult to evaluate a 
situation before it happens. 

“We're trying to prepare for something 
in advance,” Fallon said. “I know what will 
happen ~ there will be complaints. 

“Say somebody downloads a naked pic- 
ture of Madonna and looks at it as art - 
someone else will think it’s trash. That’s 
why we have to do research.” 
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